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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


“Tt will be all the same a hundred years hence” is a 
reflection that gives one but small comfort in present 
calamity, and it may be said that the fact that it was all 
the same thing a hundred years ago has not much more 
of consolation init. Still, there is some gleam of satisfaction 
in the thought that what we have been of late enduring 
in the way of frost was endured by our ancestors in 1789, 
without probably half our advantages in the way of miti- 
The historian of the matter, however, takes a 
cheerful view of it. ‘‘ The scene on the Thames is very 
entertaining : from Putney Bridge upwards the river is 
completely frozen over, and people walk to and from the 
different villages on the face of the deep. Opposite to 
Windsor Street booths have been erected since Friday last, 
and a fair is kept on the river. Multitudes of people are 
continually passing and repassing; puppet-shows, round- 
abouts, and all the 
Fair are exhibited. 

the morning dawn 


gation. 


various amusements of Bartholomew 
In short, Putney and Fulham, from 
till the dusk of returning evening, 
is a scene of festivity and gaiety. On the twelfth a young 
bear was baited on the ice opposite to Redriffe (Rother- 
hithe), which drew multitudes, fortunately, no 
accident happened to interrupt their sport.” People had 
to put up with greater inconveniences in those days, but 
they were not so fastidious, and had not been accustomed 
to better things. They did not suffer from burst pipes nor 
dilatory plumbers, for they had none of either. The 
outward- bound vessels at Deptford and Gravesend had to 
clear out with all dispatch lest they should be caught in 
the ice and detained. But of late days they hav 
caught, which would seem to prove that the recent frost was 
The year 1796, however, 


and, 


been 


more intense than its forerunner. 
seems to have beaten the record for frost in England. 


The recent skating on the Se rpentine reminds me of a 
story I once heard Thackeray tell about it. He asked one 
of the men who lets out skates there whether he had ever 
lost a pair through the omission to exact a deposit, and he 
re plied that he had never done so except on one occasion, 
when the circumstances made it almost pardonable. A 
well-dressed young fellow was having his second skate 
fastened on, when he suddenly broke away from the man’s 
hands and dashed on to the ice. The next instant a thick- 
set powerful man was clamouring for another pair. “I 
shall nab him now,” he cried, ‘‘ for I am a dab at skating.” 
Iie was a sheriff's officer in pursuit of his prey, and a very 
animating sight it was to watch the chase. He was, as he 
had boasted, a first-rate skater, and it became presently 
obvious that he was running down his man. Then the 
young fellow determined to run a desperate risk for liberty. 
The ice, as usual, under the bridge, on the other side of 
which is the Long Water, was marked ‘ dangerous,”’ and 
he made for it at headlong speed. The ice bent beneath his 
weight, but he got ‘safely through. The sheriff's officer 
followed with equal pluck, but, being a heavier man, broke 
through and was drowned. ‘* His skates,” said the narratcr 
of the ‘I got back after the inque st, but those 
the young gentleman had on [ never saw aguin.” 


incident 


If in addition to ‘* No flowers’? we should see added to 
the obituary notices in cold weather some such advertise- 
ment as this: ‘‘It is particularly requested that friends 
should not risk their lives in this inclement weather by 
attendance at the funeral service,” it would be a great boon 
to the community. For my part, should I pass away while 
winter reigns, it is my earnest desire that no friends of 
mine should, from 
mistaken piety, stand bareheaded to be shot at by wind 
and snow at my graveside. Their presence, once so comfort- 


themselves, perhaps, breadwinners 


ing and pleasure-giving, can be of no further service then : 
they cannot be with me on the ‘ uncompanioned way”; 
they will have done their duty, and, Heaven knows, far 
more than their duty, to me while I was alive; and if moved 
for ‘‘ there are worse things 
where it will not be frozen 
It is extra- 


to do so, they can drop a tear 
than tears ”’—for me at home 
on the cheek) instead of at the cemetery. 
ordinary, considering the views we profess to entertain upon 
spiritual matters, that we should continue to attach such 
importance to seeing the inanimate body laid in its iast 
It may be said, of course, that we do so to show 
our lov but if that has not been already made 
manifest, it has become too late to show it, though we 


home. 
for him ; 


followed his hearse on foot, with weepers three feet long, 
from the Land's End to John o’Groat’s. 


Our Anti-Gambling Leagues are flying at high game, but 
not higher than they aimed at 
was then carried out among the upper circles to an extent 
there 
the tape,” of course, nor was the general public nearly so 


a century ago. Gaming 


now almost inconceivable, but was no “ betting on 
It was not only the gambling houses 
roaring trade Oxenden Street 
were stated in the Court of Bench to have spent 


£50,000 a year on dinner: 


lemoralised by it. 
which drove those in 
King’s 
but almost every fashionable 
mansion was a gambling house. So hospitable were their 
titled occupants that they provided two hot suppers every 
rather, in the morning, at one and three—to 
Some ladies 

faro-table 


Eventually 


night—or, 
screw their guests up for the faro-tables. 
let out their professional 
keepers for twenty-five guineas a night. 


houses to the 
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great indignation arose against the gamblers. Information 
began to be laid against offenders, and ‘‘we have reason 
to know” (says the 7J'imes) ‘‘ that two ladies of fashion 
who keep open houses for gaming at the West End of the 
town have lately paid large dowcewrs to ward off the hand 
of justice.” 


At a trial for the recovery of money lost at a 
public-house on Sunday, Lord Kenyon was very severe 
upon ‘‘ those who think they are too great for the law. 
If any precautions of this kind are fairly brought before 
me,” he said, ‘‘ and the parties are justly convicted, what- 
ever be their rank or station in the country—though they 
be the first ladies in the land—they shall certainly exhibit 
themselves in the pillory.” A judge after the heart of the 
Anti-Gambling League indeed! A Bill was even drafted 
by the Bench of Bishops which provided for the offence 
of playing any game of chance upon a Sunday the 
penalty of transportation for seven years to 
While the owner of the house—‘‘ he or she’’-—-for permitting 
such gambling, was to be transported for life. Things 


sotany Bay. 


never came practically, however, to such a pass as that. 
‘*On Saturday at Marlborough Street,” we read, ‘‘ came on 
to be heard informations against Lady Buckinghamshire, 
Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, Mrs. Sturt, and Mr. Concannon, 
for having on the night of the 30th of last January played at 
faroat Lady Buckinghamshire’s house in St. James’s Square, 
and Mr. Martindale was charged with being the proprietor 
of the table. The went to that the 
defendants had gaming parties at their different houses by 
rotation, and that when they met at Lady B.'s the witnesses 


evidence proy e 


used towait upon them in the gambling-room, and that they 
played at E. O., Rouge et Noir, ete., 
twelve, till three orfouro’clock in the morning. After hearing 
counsel, the Magistrates convicted Henry Martindale in 
the penalty of £200, and each of the Ladies in £50. The 
Mr. Coneannon was quashed, on 
account of his being summoned by 
If the players had no ready money they staked 
its equivalent. ‘A house of furniture was lost last week 
to a lady in Pall Mall, who had played against the stock 
or a 


from about eleven or 


information against 
a wrong Christian 


name.” 


farm in Essex.” 

One may pursue humour to extremity, and really, in 
China things are getting beyond a joke, when we have 
Admiral Ting and his three pr'ncipal commanders by land 
and sea all committing suicide. He wrote, we are told, a 
very politely worded letter for self and friends to the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief, to explain that they were 
unable to survive the disgrace of being beaten. One would 
have thought that by this time all Chinese commanders 
had become pretty well used to it. The admiration some 
persons will doubtless feel for such spirited conduct is 
dashed by the reflection that in any case they would all 
been put to death had they reached Pekin. 
congratulate himself 
an incapeble nor even an unlucky 
general in his army. ‘All, all will have 
the old familiar faces,” thanks to the dexterity of the 
executioner. ‘* His Imperial Majesty,” 
correspondent, inoculated with the humour of his surround- 
ings, ** Wei-hai-Wei that he 
has not « nly decreed the execution of every military and 
civil officer concerned with the defence of that stronghold, 
but has taken the unusual course of authorising all the 
‘* The unusual 


four have 
The Emperor will soon have to 
that there is not 
whole gone, 


says the English 


is so incensed. at the loss of 


fugitives from the place to be beheaded.” 
course ” 
been paralleled except by the Red Queen in * Alice in 
Wonderland.” 


isa pleasant phrase for conduct which has never 


It is probable that the unfortunate Ting was ignorant 
of the great Napoleon’s views upon military suicide. When 
he was First Consul an epidemic of self-slaughter took 
place among the soldiery, and he addressed them a charac- 
teristic circular: ‘‘ A soldier ought to know how to over- 
come grief and melancholy ; there is as much true fortitude 
in suffering mental pain with firmness as in remaining firm 
Even if this had met 
the Chinese General's eye it is doubtful whether it would 
have altered The fact is that the offence in 
question is, even in Christian countries, a more open one, 
and less directly denounced than any other. It is certain 
that- it was at one time thought highly of, as 


before the grape-shot of a battery.” 


matters. 


we ll as a 


courageous thing to do. It is now spoken of as very 
cowardly, which isridiculous: it takes a great deal of courage, 
though it may be the courage of despair, to terminate one’s 
Shakspere tells us that the canon has been 


don't 


own existence. 
fixed against self-slaughter, but I 
found it. His own reasons against it are, however. very 
forcible. He 


whips and scorns” 


know where he 


summarises in a few graphic lines “ the 
that make life intolerable 


The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despis’d love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
and asks who would bear them when he has only 

To die: to sleep, 

No more: and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heartache 
Then comes his reply — suggestive, weird, tremendous, 
though expressed so fantastically 

To sleep! perchance, to dream: ay, there‘s the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come ! 


As forbidding a statement as can well be imagined 
short of a direct prohibition. The question was discussed, 
we are told, during the Siege of Lucknow among the 
imprisoned ladies as to whether it would be justifiable to 
commit suicide rather than fall into the hands of their 
enemies, and the conclusion seems to have been that it was 
a matter for each one to decide for herself. I knew a man, 
as little addicted to morbid feelings as any one of my 
acquaintance, who always carried prussic acid about with 
him, in case, as he expressed it, of the worst coming to the 
worst. He gave as an example the finding himself in a 
burning house with no escape by the stairs or the window. 
Some people have scruples in opposing the malice of Fate 
under any circumstances, but I confess this seems to me a 
very justifiable method of escaping a dreadful doom. 


Some say that an autocracy is the best form of govern- 
ment—provided, that is, that the autocrat is a good one. I 
am afraid this sort is scarce ; at all events, to judge by the 
stories, old and new, told of her national life, Russia has 
not been so far fortunate. Never surely was a country 
depicted by its own writers in such hues of eclipse. Who 
ever rose from the perusal of a Russian novel without a 
feeling of depression Some of them are excellent from a 
literary point of view, but the characters have a certain 
stiffness: like their political system, they lack fteedom. 
Outside the Court and military circles the note is pessi- 
mistic. The people take their pleasures sadly, as we English 
were once said to do; they are rarely happy unless they 
are drunk. Even when the tales are not of a Nihilist 
type there is a great deal too much about the police. 


A Professor in the current Forum expresses a very 
high opinion of the Russian novel. Tolstoi is the god of 
his literary idolatry, whom he worships in the long-estab- 
lished manner by throwing stones at all other gods. ‘‘ After 
having finished ‘Ivan Ilyitch,’”’ he says: ‘ I absolutely 
began to develop the symptoms of that mysterious malady 
which killed the unheroic hero of that extraordinary novel.” 
Let us hope this extraordinary sensitiveness of the Professor 
It will be a dreadful 
thing for the confirmed novel-reader if he becomes liable to 
catch the hero’s ailments, and especially the heroine’s—it is 


will remain peculiar to himself. 


she who generally dies of a pulmonary disease or has her 
ravishing beauty destroyed by the ravages of the small- 
pox. novel of humble life 
one might astonish one’s medical man by developing house- 


During the perusal of a 


maid’s knee. The disease caught by the Professor at second- 
hand seems to have been of rather a malignant type, for in 
order to magnify the genius of his favourite novelist, he 
attacks all his popular rivals. ‘‘ How utterly flimsy and 
juvenile romantic fiction, such as Stevenson’s tales of 
villainous wreckers and buccaneers, Haggard’s chronicles 
of battle, death, 


accounts of swaggering savagery and sickening atrocities, 


murder, and sudden Conan Doyle's 
and 8. R. Crockett’s sanguinary records of Scotch maraud- 
ing expeditions appear to with Tolstoi’s 
wonderfully vivid and masterly transcripts of the life we 
all live!” 


log-rolling in place of it. 


me compared 


If this is criticism let us by all means have 
More 
absence of good taste is its total want of comparison, 
with the 


curious even than its 


(one 
acquainted 


can hardly conceive 


literature of fiction lumping these authors together. 


any person 


The 7'im:s had the other day a curious account of the 
prices given for choice wines at a recent sale, but it is 
doubtful whether the sums that are now paid for them 
are larger than they used to be. The choicest, or at all 
events the rarest, wine that was ever sold was probably 
the pipe of Madeira known to connoisseurs as ‘‘the 1814 
pipe.” 
of the effects of the Duchesse de Raguse, caused the 
greatest excitement. It was fished up in 1814 near 
Antwerp, where it had lain in the carcase of a ship wrecked 
at the mouth of the Scheldt in 1778. 
covery was made known Louis XVIII. dispatched an agent 
A share of it was given to the French 


This famous wine, sold by auction in Paris as part 


As soon as the dis- 


to secure the wine. 
Consul, who had assisted-in its recovery, and thus it came 
into the cellars of the Duc de Raguse. Only forty-four 
bottles were remaining, which were sold, literally for their 
weight in gold, to Rothschild. 


In old times people did not, I think, boast so much about 
their wines, probably because they were all round more 
A certain Lord Chancellor, indeed, laid it down 
that ‘‘there is no such thing as bad port; only some port 


genuine. 
is better than others”; but he was not speaking in his 
judicial capacity. There was a good deal of good port in those 
days, though some folks preferred it to be doctored. Lord 
Palmerston tells us that when his grandfather, Lord 
Pembroke, gave a dinner-party he used to say, ‘‘ There, 
gentlemen, is my champagne, my claret, ete. I am no 
great judge, and I give you this on the authdérity of my 
but I can answer for my port, for I 
made it myself.” The following is the veritable recipe 
which Lord Pembroke adopted : ‘* Eight gallons of genuine 
port wine, forty gallons of cider, brandy to fill the hogs- 
head. Elder drops will give it the proper roughness, and 
cochineal whatever strength of colouring you please. The 
quantity made should not be less than a hogshead. It 
should be kept fully two years in cask and as long in 
bottle before it is used.” 


wine-merchant ; 
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* THE SPARROW HATH FOUND AN HOUSE.” 
BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 


‘The birds in Norfolk are dying by thousands,” said a 
writer in the Times recently. As the old woman said 
of the most awful and momentous event in the history of 
the world, ‘‘ Well, let’s hope it isn’t true.” It can’t be 
true of some districts even in the county of Norfolk; for 
to my certain knowledge there are a dozen or so of parishes 
hereabouts where, during this late dreadful weather, good 
kind Christian people have been doing a great deal to feed 
the birds and keep them alive. Nay; I know of one parish 
where the birds have got so seriously demoralised that they 
decline to go far afield to earn an honest livelihood, and 
are on the highway to turn up their noses at slugs and 
worms—if you don’t like the expression noses, by all 
means call them beaks—expecting to have cooked victuals 
supplied them with appropriate sauces. 

As for us in Skeorn’s Inga, we, too, do a little to keep 
our feathered friends fat and well liking, and we were very 
proud a few days ago to hear that a little maiden, who was 
driving past our gate and stopped on the road to watch the 
flock of feathered fowl gobbling up their four o’clock tea, 
had gone home sorrowing and full of envy. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she said, ‘* our blackbirds aren’t half as fat as theirs. Why 
can't we have fat birds too?”’ Moreover, I rejoice to be 
able to report that the fashion is coming in among us in 
our neighbourhood of ‘‘ going in for bird-feeding,” and the 
result is that the sentiment of gentle pity and tenderness 
towards the very sparrows, not to speak of 
their more attractive and deserving congeners, 
is becoming a softening and elevating influence 
among even the poor and needy people, who 
know what the difficulty is of picking up a 
livelihood. 

We have family prayers in this establish- 
ment, and Theodora and Deborah and Xan- 
thippe have a seat in the window; and when 
they bend the knee to Him who feeds the 
young ravens that call upon Him, they look 
out upon the lawn, and sometimes they think 
of heaven. The other morning there was much 
restlessness, almost bordering upon profane 
excitement. The worship being over, the 
stately Deborah lost her usual self-control 
‘*Oh, Ma’am! did you see the moorhens ?”’ 
The creatures had been daintily marching after 
their wont under the very eyes of the maidens, 
who from that moment lost their hearts to 
the birds. Since then the feathered fowl have 
been having a glorious time of it, and the 
flocks that haunt the lawn are a sight to see. 
I did not think there were a dozen blackbirds 
in the whole parish two months ago. Now 
you may see twenty of them feeding at once 
on a single patch of grass that has been swept 
for them, and the battles they fight with the 
starlings, and the pranks they play, and the 
insolent demeanour that they exhibit towards 
the smaller winged creatures that congregate, 
are an endless amusement and wonder to us 
all. There is a blackbird with only one leg 
that will not venture in the front of the 
house—-he haunts the back door. But, alas! 
We have missed our one-legged robin, that has 
been the familiar of the yard and had the run 
of the back kitchen for four or five years past. 
The fatness of the birds--the actual. obesity of 
some of them—is marvellous. I really am 
inclined to attribute it to some chemical 
action exercised upon the food provided for 
them in a great Doulton bowl, which, when 
it is tapped with the iron spoon, rings out like 
a bell. One friend was quite scandalised at 
our using such a splendid receptacle, and 
called it weste. ‘* Friend,” I said, ‘* you 
wouldn’t mind making pap for a dozen 
babies in that bowl. Yet babies are much 
more common than birds. Detur raricri, say 
I.” Keeping a big Doulton bowl on a high 
shelf for fools to stare at seems to me worse 
waste than feeding the tinches and the 
thrushes out of it. 

This, however, is all by the way. Last 
autumn I saw a real birds’ house, and the 
house has a history. It is to be found at 
Tours, and the common belief is that when Quentin 
Durward was at Tours—you surely are not such a 
Philistine as to doubt that ?—the house was standing then 
as itstands now, No. 18, Rue Briconnet. Also that it 
was built by that black-hearted villain with the homi- 
cidal mania, Tristan Hermite, right-hand man of King 
Louis XI. All that is moonshine. The house dates 
from a period at least a generation later than the 
death of the infamous provost. Who built this house 
at Tours nobody can tell us, but it is certain that it 
was not Tristan ’Hermite. It is a brick edifice with 
stone facings, a house of three storeys surmounted by 
a high graduated gable, which is pierced with two 
windows. It is the gable of the house that had for me its 
great interest and attraction. This gable, facing the street, 
has the appearance at first sight of having been riddled by 
shot a long time ago; but on closer examination it is clear 
that the bricks were arranged as they are with a definite 
object. That object is neither more nor less than this: to 
afford shelter for sparrows and other small birds against 
the wind and the rain, and a home for them where they 
might make their nests and rear their young. Nor is this 
all, for near every little hole there is an iron perch for the 
birds to light on and sing their songs or chirp their chirps 
if they are so minded. ‘There is no way of getting at these 
birds” homes except by a very high ladder, for there is the 
thickness of the wall between the birds and the inhabitants 
of the house, and if the modern Frenchman does contrive 
to massacre the poor little winged [refugees, and put 
them in apie, so much the greater shame for him. 
There was atime, at any rate, when a good citizen of 
Tours built a sanctuary for the birds of the air, and 
in Paradise I should like to shake hands with that 
good man an tell him how in this naughty world, 


which is on the way to become a birdless world, my 
heart went out to him, the gentle unknown, who built 
the house where the sparrow might lay her young, and 
look ih from her perch outside upon her open-mouthed 
fledgelings. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE LATE LORD ABERDARE. 


A fine specimen of the useful public man was the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Austin Bruce, G.C.B., first Lord Aberdare, 
who died on Feb. 25, a few weeks within the attainment of 
his eightieth birthday. He was the second son of the late 
Mr. J. B. Pryce, who changed his name to Bruce, and was 
born at Duffryn, Glamorganshire. After six years in 
France, where he became expert in the language, he was 
educated at Swansea Grammar School. He was called to 
the Bar of Lincoln’s Inn, and practised until his appoint- 
ment in 1847 as stipendiary magistrate for Merthyr Tydvil 
and Aberdare. From 1852 to 1868 he represented 
Merthyr in the Liberal interest, and soon showed his 
aptitude in Parliamentary matters. He was Under- 
Secretary for the Home Department, and in 1864 
became Minister of Education. In addition, he readily 
assumed the additional offices of Charity Commissioner 
and a Church Estates Commissioner. In 1868 he wes 
appointed Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 





THE LATE RIGHT HON. HENRY AUSTIN BRUCE, FIRST LORD ABERDARE, 


and_ re-entered the House as M.P. for Renfrewshire. His 
Licensing Bill, a forerunner of such legislation, was 
defeated. It was the first striking advance in licensing 
reform. It was notable at the time, though it seems 
inoffensive enough now, for it related mainly to the hours 
of public-house closing. It was denounced by the 
publicans as a gross infraction of their liberties, though 
nobody complains now of restrictions which are neces- 
sary to public order, especially in the great towns. 
Ilis credit was more than restored by the passing 
of the Mines Regulation Act, 1872. Mr. Bruce was 
raised to the peerage in 1873, and became Lord President 
of the Council for the brief remaining period in which the 
Government existed. Since then Lord Aberdare interested 
himself in the less controversial questions of the day. He 
presided over the now defunct Social Science Congress in 
1875, and laboured unweariedly in the cause of Welsh edu- 
cation. It was a fitting and much-appreciated tribute which 
was paid to him when he was elected first Chancellor of the 
newly constituted University of Wales. At the historic 
little meeting last year at the Privy Council Office the Prime 
Minister alluded in graceful terms to the long services of 
Lord Aberdare, which had seen their consummation that 
day. He was extremely punctilious and industrious, 
qualities which were exemplified on the numerous Com- 
missions of which he was a member. He was Chairman 
of the Aged Poor Commission, whose report has just been 
signed. Lord Aberdare understood the duties of chairman 
as wellas any man in public life, and his genial manner 
disarmed criticism and saved time and temper. He was 
extremely fond of geography, and was elected President 
of the Royal Geographical Society. He was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council in 1864. The Athenseum 
Club has lost in him one of its most regular habitués. In 
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the House of Lords he seldom spoke, though he was always 
heard with respect. He edited ‘‘ The Life of General Sir 
William Napier,” and published various important speeches 
by himself, notably that delivered on the second reading of 
the Education of the Poor Bill in 1867, Few men knew 
the Poor Law with greater accuracy or desired to interpret 
it with more kindly sympathy. Lord Aberdare was twice 
married, and three sons and eight daughters survive him. 
He is succeeded in the peerage by the Hon. Henry Campbell 
Bruce, who is forty-three years of age. 


THE KHEDIVE’S WEDDING. 

There has been lately quite a fierce light beating upon the 
young Khedive of Egypt. In the midst of a more or less 
serious crisis Abbas signed marriage contracts on Feb. 19 
with Ikbal Hanem, the Circassian slave who had borne him 
a son in the previous week. The formal signing of the 
documents took place at the Koubbeh Palace, and 
constitutes marriage. The royal bridegroom will be 
twenty-one years old in July. There has naturally been 
plenty of interest in Cairo, such as our Artist has depicted 
on the frontispiece. There has been a certain amount of 
disappointment at the Khedive’s selection of a wife, as it had 
been expected that his Highness would not have continued the 
patriarchal custom of his country. Nothing is said about 
the visit which, it was rumoured, he had been invited to 
pay to this country during 1895. The Khedive intimated 
to Lord Cromer his intenticn of reviewing the British 

army in the occupation of Cairo, and this is 

taken as a sign that the latest crisis has passed. 


MONTEVIDEO’S FASHIONABLE 
PROMENADE. 


Monte~ideo, like every other city, has its 
fashionable hour when Society chooses to dis- 
play its wealth and beauty. There is a short 
promenade, hardly exceeding one hundred 
yards, where on a sunny afternoon you may 
see the fairest faces in Montevideo to the best 
advantage. Our Illustration depictsa typical pro- 
cession passing the door of the Uruguay Club. 


FOOTBALL AT GIBRALTAR. 
There is keen interest taken in Association 
football at Gibraltar, the Governor’s Cup, 
open to all the troops in the Garrison, proving 
an incentive to the contending teams. ‘This 
season it has been awarded to the 2nd 
Battalion of the East Lancashire Regiment. 
The teams which entered for the cup were the 
Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers (2), the 
Medical Staff Corps, 2nd Battalion Fast 
Lancashire Regiment (2), 1st Battalion Middle- 
sex Regiment, and 2nd Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. The last-named was the winning 
team last season, but was defeated this time 
by the second team of the 2nd Battalion of 
the East Lancashire Regiment. 


THE WEATHER: SCENES ON THE 
THAMES, SERPENTINE, AND ISIS. 
Every neighbourhood has been displaying 
lately its own special ‘winter effects.” 
Jarometers and thermometers have been read 
as diligently as the daily paper, and the 
compilers of local history have proudly added 
another page of records about the severe cold. 
Wherever possible, events have taken place 
as extraordinary as the weather. For instance, 
there has been, as shown in one of our 
Iilustrations, coaching on the Isis. Not that 
‘**coaching”’ with which undergraduates are 
familiar, nor the coaching connected with the 
historic Boat Race, but the driving of a coach 
and six on the river Isis. Mr. James 
Porter, who four years ago drove his coach 
and four down mid-stream, repeated this 
feat three or four times recently. His horses 
were specially shod with steel-spiked shoes. 
The Mayor of Oxford was a passenger on 
one of the occasions. This pleasurable and 
unusual experience caused as much interest 
and excitement as if all the passengers had been on a 
switchback. The roasting of an ox on other rivers pales 
its ineffectual fire before such an incident. On the Serpen- 
tine, during the frost, it was an ordinary sight to see at 
least ten thousand skaters enjoying themselves on ice 
which was six-and-a-half inches thick. The distress 
among the poor is acknowledged, by competent judges, to 
be extraordinary. An increase of 27,346 persons in the 
metropolis under relief on the last day of the first week in 
February, as compared with the same period in 1894, was 
recorded by the Local Government Board. 

Thousands of gulls have been driven inland by hunger, 
and have provided a picturesque evidence of the extreme 
cold by their hovering round the London bridges. The 
birds have readily taken food from the hands of those who 
thoughtfully provided it for them. It has been a beautiful 
sight to see them, as in one of our Illustrations, circling 
round Cleopatra’s Needle, and then resting on the barges 
and boats at the riverside. 


HENRIK LINDAHL, CHAMPION SKATER. 


The winner of the English Championship at the Inter- 
national Meeting, under the rules of the National Skating 
Association, which was decided on Feb. 5, is Henrik 
Lindahl. He defeated the redoubtable James Smart at 
the Welsh Harp, the respective times for the one-mile 
open international race being 3 min. 2 1.5 sec. and 3 min. 
11 2.5 sec. Lindahl was born twenty-five years ago at 
Gjévik, in Central Norway, and is now domiciled in 
England. He won at Swavesley a two-miles professional 
race, skating 136 yards less than two miles in 5 min. 
46 4-5 sec., again defeating Smart. He is a very graceful 
skater and favours the oval course. 
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THE FASHIONABLE PROMENADE IN MONTEVIDEO: OUTSIDE THE CLUB URUGUAYO. 


Sergt. Spicer (Trainer). Sergt. Parker (Right Back). Pte. Entwhistle (Goal) Pte. Everett (Reserve). Pte. Ward (Left Back). Lieut. Tweedie 
Hon. Sec. and Linesman 
Pte. Tobin (‘Right Half-Back). Pte. Bryce (Centre Half-Back). Pte. Harwood (Left Half-Back). 




















Corpl. Lewis (Outside Right). Pte. McGuinness (Inside Right). Lieut. Wctkcred, Captain (Centre). Pte. Chalmers (Inside Left). Pte. Murray (Outside Left). 


FOOTBALL AT GIBRALTAR: THE 2xp BATTALION OF THE EAST LANCASHIRE REGIMENT, WINNERS OF THE GOVERNOR’S CUP. 


Photo by Pruzon, Gibraltar. 
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THE FROZEN SEAGULLS CIRCLING ROUND CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, 
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PERSONAL. 

The fifty-second member of Parliament to enter St. 
Stepher’s since the General Election is Sir Weetman 
Dickinson 
Pearson, 

Bart., who 

was chosen 

b y Co l- 

chester, on 

Feb. 19, to 

rep lace 
Captain 
Naylor- 

Leyland as 

its repre- 
sentative. 

The circum- 

stances at- 

tending the 
resignation 

ot Captain 
Naylor- 

L e v l an d, 

who had sat 

as Conserva- 

tive member 

for the oy ster 
borough Sin W 
sine> 1892, 
undoubtedly 
Liberal party, 
pathy with the 


D. Pearson Bart., M.P. ror Corcnesrer 


the winning of the seat for the 
as the gallant Captain notified his sym- 
Government’s intentions as regards 
the House of Lords. Sir Weetman Pearson also had 
the great advantage of having previously contested 
the borough, while his Conservative opponent, Captain 
Vereker, was not very well known in the locality. The 
new M.P. is a son of the late Mr. George Pearson, of 
Brickendonbury, Herts, and is thirty-eight years old. He 
was educated privately. His firm, Pearson and Son, has 
undertaken several important contracts, notably that of 
the Blackwall Tunnel, and as a ‘‘ captain of industry” he 

reated a baronetlast year. Sir Weetman married, in 
1881, Anne. daughter of Mr. John Cass, of Bradford, a 
lady who was indefatigable as a speaker and worker at her 
5 ‘ection. He has a delightful country 
in Sussex, whereat Mr. Whitehead, the 
used to reside. 


assisted 


was ¢ 


seat, 


husband's ¢ 
Paddocks Hurst, 
torpedo inventor 
The nomination by the Crown of Bishop Knight-Bruce 
he vicarage of Bovey-Tracey, Devon, is altogether un- 
impeachable. It is true that he has served only eight years 
in the mission field; but they have been years of toil, hard- 
ship, and danger. The cause of civilisation m South Africa 
owes th dish ep debt of gratitude: he never 
himsel unflagging devotion made him 

with the natives. Particularly was 
Matabili War. He’ acted with the 
kindness, taking care of the 
soothing their sufferings as far as he 
was abl Shortly afterwards his health gave way and he 
to England to recruit, when it was found that his 

mn had become so impaired that it was imp ssible 

turn to South Africa. He accordingly resigned 

in October of last year. His first curacy was 

v, in Gloucestershire, and he subsequently served 

ornish parish. His experience at St. George’s, Everton, 
rpool, and later at St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green 
ght him into touch with many aspects of City life. It 
ieved that, in addition to holding the living of Bovey- 


he will actas assistant Bishop in the diocese of Exeter. 


to t 


p pular 
during the 
st courage and 


wounded and 


themselves as students of 
exercised by Lord Acton’s 
s Regius Professor of History at Cambridge. 
f them takes it for granted that. as a Catholic, Lord 
n will ignore the ‘‘ centuries of Papal misrule.” It 
pens that the new Professor is perhaps the greatest 
ng authority on the whole history of the Popes. 
her malcontent believes that if a Catholic were to 
10ounce St. Thomas 4 Becket's cruelty to heretics in the 
ear 1166, he would incur the Rome. It would 
be quite as rational to suggest that Lord Acton will care 
fully avoid any reference to St. Bartholomew. Perhaps we 
shall next be told that the Cambridge Professor is not 
English enough because, owing to a remarkable ancestry, 
he is a Duke in France, a Count in Germany, and some- 
thing equally dignified in Italy. Lord Acton, in fact, 
belongs to one of the oldest families in Europe, and posi- 
l ms with lore which, as those who know him 
has lavished on many books that hay appeared 

s of other people 
sy the death of the Licenser of Plays, Mr. Edward F. 
1 Pigott, another interesting link with the past is 


broken, and 


ple, describing 
se i to be greatly 


ment a 


4] 


wrath of 


“an wt 


Bream 
Down, a de- 
lightful old 
house on the 
shore: of the 
Bristol 
Channel. s 
He went up to Balhol College, Oxford, in 1845, and, after 
taking a pass de gree, Was called to the Bar at Lincoln 8 Inn 
in 1851. Journalism, however, had more attractions for him 


Photo by Rodger 
Tue cate Me. E. F. 8. Picorr. 
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than the law, and circumstances had brought him into con- 
tact with a groupof young and advanced thinkers of the time 
who could find no outlet for their opinions. Mr. Pigott, 
who had some private means, was induced to furnish funds 
for starting a journal called the Leader, which had at least 
the result of startling a good many staid old Whigs. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, under the pseudonym of ‘Slings- 
by Laurence,” wrote the dramatic criticisms. Whitty, 
Aspinall, J. McLennan, and others were among the con- 
tributors ; but although brilliantly written, the tone of the 
Leader was too aggressive for well-to-do readers of those 
days, although its articles would sound very Conservatiye 
if read nowadays. The paper, however, brought Mr. 
Pigott into contact with George Eliot—whose intimate 
friend he remained during her life—as well as with the 
group of writers who in those days supported the Jest- 
minster Review. If anyone’s reminiscences were worth 
writing, they were assuredly E. F. 8. Pigott’s. On his 
little yacht, in which he cruised about the English ard 
Bristol! Channels, he received not only a number of thore 
writers of distinction of whom time has preserved the 
names and works, but others not less brilliant, who shct 
like meteors across the literary sky and disappeared. 

The Leader was not a financial success, and after three 
or four years’ struggle was abandoned. The yacht had 
also to be given up, and Mr. Pigott found himself obliged 
to take to journalism as a means of livelihood. He was 
an excellent classical scholar and a thorough master of 
French—rarer in those days than now—besides being well 
versed in German and Italian literature. He soon found 
work on the Daily News and the Globe, and for many 
years he wrote for both journals. In the meanwhile, his 
acquaintance with men of letters at home and abroad had 
increased so much that he was equally at home in the 
literary circles of Parisas of London. In 1873 the secretary- 
ship tothe Royal Academy became vacant, and Mr. Pigott was 
put forward and warmly supported for the post by a number 
of influential persons. He was not selected, but in the 
following year the more congenial post of Examiner of 
Plays was vacated by the retirement of Mr. Bodham Donne; 
it was promptly offered to Mr. Pigott by the Lord 
Chamberlain, Lord Sydney. During thegtwenty years 
he held this delicate post, Mr. Pigott had seen a very 
extraordinary change in a,development of public taste in 
dramatic matters, and in his duties of censor he had to 
keep careful watch upon the flow of popular likings and 
d shkings. 

France has lost in M. Auguste 
wittiest knights of the pen. He w: 


Vacquerie one of her 
is born in 1819, at 
Villequier, 
Normandy, 
a nd co m- 
menced his 
journ ilistic 
career at an 
early ge, 
Before the 
fall of the 
Empire, he 
started the 
Rappe i, a 
Ra di c al 
new sp iper 
which he 
edited until 
his death. 
He published 
Various 
volumes of 
verse, and 
wrote more 
than one 
play. He 
was Victor 
Hugo's great 
friend and companion in exile. His brother, it may be 
recollected, married the famous novelist’s daughter, and 
sacrificed his life after an unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
her from drowning. M. Auguste Vacquerie died on Feb. 19. 


It was indeed unfortunate that an acute attack of 
bronchitis incapacitated Mr. August Manns on Saturday. 
Feb. 23, from conducting at the Crystal Palace Concerts. 
For Mr. Frederic Cowen, who took Mr. Manns’s place 
scarcely proved himself in close touch with his orchestra, and 
one missed indeed the familiar vigour and fire of the elde1 

The concert began with an overture by Gade, 
miserable foundation! —on the ‘‘poems” of 
The music, however probably had very little 
to do with Macpherson’s hterature, although we cannot 
commend it very heartily. It is a powerful work in moments 
but it is too often monotonous, and generally pretentious. 
Fraulein Erna Gelber sang a brilliant Flotow not very 
brilliantly. She joined Miss Florence Christie in the 
evening prayer from ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel”; and for a 
third effort she sang the famous Bach-Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria,’ 
with correctness at least. Mr. Frederick Dawson took the 
piano in a concerto by Scharwenka, and took it not very 
sympathetically. He has movement, but it is heavy ; quick 
ness, but it is running rather than flying. ‘The concert 
concluded with a tolerable performance of Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony. 

On Monday, Feb. 25, Herr Joachim mad his reappear- 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, at which he will 
continue to appear without intermission until the end of 
the season He was received with enthusiasm and an 
emotion that approached even the sentiment of affection. 
The piece with which the concert opened was Schubert’ 
very charming Quartet in D minor, in the andante of 
which Herr Joachim played with all the exquisite tender- 
ness and depth of feeling which distinguish his art so 
greatly. Otherwise he did not give himself much chance 
of shining. He refused an encore with some deliberate- 
ness; and he contented himself with—as an example of 
his separate art—playing a somewhat recent Brahms in 
concert with Mr. Leonard Borwick, a work of no par- 
ticularly glorious merit. Mr. Borwick, in some harpsichord 
vieces by Scarlatti, proved himself an admirable artist. 
For dainty, light-fingered music, it would not be easy to 
find his equal among English pianists, although that would, 
perhaps. not be saying a great deal. Miss Kate Cove sang 


age 
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with some sweetness and freshness a Handel and Spohr's 
‘** Rose Softly Blooming.” 


Mr. John Whitaker Hulke, who had been President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons since 1893, died on Feb. 19, 
aged sixty- 
four. He 
had a_ brief 
attack of 
broncho- 
pneumonia, 
caused, it is 
stated, by a 
chill caught 
during an 
urgent visit 
paid to the 
Middlesex 
Hospital at 
anearly hour. 
Mr. Hulke 
was the elder 
son of a Deal 
surgeon, who 
attended the 
Duke of 
Wellington 
in his fatal 
illness. Old 
readers of 
this Journal 
will recall an engraving which appeired in 1852, depicting 
the great Duke with Messrs. Hulke— father and son— stand- 
ingnearhim. The late surgeon, whose death we have to-day 
to record, was educated at King’s College School, there- 
after acquiring a sound knowledge of German in Germany. 
He entered King’s College medical school at the age of nine- 
teen; he was for a year surgeon at Smyrna, and next at 
Sebastopol during the Crimean War. Returning to 
England he became a Fellow of the College of Surgeons 
in 1857, and was appointed assistant-surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital, gaining next year a similar office at 
Moorfields Eye Hospital. He had always been attracted 
by ophthalmic surgery, and in this field he became 
distinguished. 

In 1862 Mr. 
to the Middlesex 


Photo by Jervard 
Tue crate Mr. J. Warraker Hucke, F.R.S. 


Hulke was appointed assistant surgeon 

Hospital, ophthalmic surgeon three 
years later, and full staff surgeon in 1870. He 
became in 1879 senior surgeon to this institution, in 
which his interest only ceased with his death, and held 
lectureships on physiology, practical surgery, and surgery. 
The Royal Society elected him a Fellow in 1866. 
Various improvements in operations for cataract were 
advocated by Mr. Hulke, to the ultimate advantage 
of those who would ‘‘ purge from the sightless eye- 
ball” that mist which veils all things from the blind. 
Mr. Hulke was an expert artist, a good fisherman, a 
geologist who attained to the presidency of the Geological 
Society, and a botanist with wide knowledge. His funeral 
on Feb, 23 at Deal and the memorial service at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, were striking testimonies to the esteem in 
which he was held in his birthplace and by his colleagues 
in the profession he adorned. 


For a few years the Zoological Society's Gardens have 
been a giraffe-less waste. This reproach is, however, now 
permanently removed, for a fine example of this rare beast 
has just been purchased. The first giraffes which ever 
came to London came in the early thirties, their arrival 
being accurately chronicled in the recently published Life 
of Sir Richard Owen. Some of those individuals proved to 
be the fertile mothers of families; but not long since th 
last survivor died at an advanced old age. The present 
animal comes from Portuguese territory, and appears to 
belong to a distinct variety of the beast, which is slightly 
different from the more familiar giraffe. The first giraffes 
that came marched in solemn procession from Black- 
wall; this animal came by train in a more modern 
fashion. The difficulty presented by the bridges which 
infest the railway from Southampton was got over by an 
ingenious system of packing the animal. The journey 
cannot have been altogether pleasant to th> giraffe; but 
she can console herself by the perfectly leg timate boast 
that she is at present the only giraffe in Europe. 


The Right Rev. Monsignor Daniel Gilbert, D.D., who 
died on Feb. 18, from bronchitis, was a very useful and 
important 
personality 
in London 
Roman Ca- 
thohe e:rcles. 
He was 
Vicar - Gene- 
ral and Pro- 
vost of the 
Roman Cath- 
olie Arch- 
Diocese of 
Westmin- 
ster, and had 
been for forty 
years priest 
of St. Mary, 
Moorfields. 
He had in- 
tense, warm- 
hearted sym- 
pathy with 
the poor, and 
founded the 
Provident 
Night Refuge 
and Home, which is his best memorial. A solemn Requie 
for his soul was sung on Feb. 25, in the church where he 
had ministered so long. There were nearly three hundred 
clergy of the diocese present. 

The very tinc portrait of the late Dowager Lady Stanley 
of Alderley whisk wo were privileged to reproduce in ovr 
last issue was a copynght photograph by Mr. Frederick 
Hollyer, Pembroke Square, Kensington, of the picture by 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, since Wednesday, Feb. 20, has 
been at Windsor, accompanied by her daughters the 
Empress Frederick of Germany and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. The Lord Chancellor and Lady Herschell, 
General Lord Methuen and Lady Methuen, and Colonel 
Welby, of the Scots Greys, on his return from Russia, 
dined with her Majesty on Feb. 21. Duke Ernest Gunther 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the Duchess of Albany, and Earl 
and Countess Spencer visited the Queen; also, the 
Marquis of Ripon, with Lady Ripon, and Sir Mounstuart 
Grant-Duff. On Tuesday evening, Feb. 26, there was a 
wrivate performance, by students of the Royal College of 
fusic, of Leo Delibes’ comic opera, *‘ Le Roi l’a dit.” 

The Queen held an Investiture at Windsor Castle on 
Monday, Feb. 25, when the insignia of Knights or Com- 
panions of the Bath, of the Star of India, and of St. Michael 
and St. George were given by her Majesty to several gentle- 
men upon whom those honours are conferred. The Marquis 
of Breadalbane, Lord Steward, Lord Carrington, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Cork, Master of the Horse, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Dowager Lady Southampton, 
and other members of the royal household, were in 
attendance. 

The Prince of Wales left England on Saturday, Feb. 23, 
for Cannes, where he has joined his yacht, the Britannia, 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean. His Royal Highness 
has visited Nice. The Princess of Wales, with Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, has gone to Sandringham. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, on Monday, 
Feb. 25, opened the new buildings of the Streatham and 
Brixton Hill High School for Girls, in Wyatt Road, Brixton 
Hill. Next day, Princess Adolphus of Teck, accom- 
panied by her husband, opened a school at Leeds. 

Several Cabinet Ministers, Lord Rosebery, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. H. H. Fowler, also Mr, A. J. Balfour, Lord 
George Hamilton, and other leading members of the 
Opposition, have been laid up with influenza. 

The London County Council, whose three years’ term 
of office now expires, held its last weekly meeting on 
Tuesday, Feb. 26, at the County Hall in Spring Gardens, 
St. James’s Park, Sir John Hutton in the chair. It was 
stated that the new rate for the year 1895-96, if based on 
the estimate now prepared, would be fifteenpence in the 
pound for the county outside the City of London, being an 
increase of one penny in the pound over that of the pre- 
ceding year; and for the City of London the rate would be 
twelvepence and a fraction of a penny. The amount 
payable to the Council from Exchequer contributions had 
diminished from £1,097,000 in the preceding year to 
£1,015,000. Thanks were voted to the Chairman and 
others. 

The elections for the new London County Council on 
Saturday, March 2, are regarded with the greatest interest. 
The nominations of the candidates took place on Friday, 
Feb. 22. The electoral divisions are the City of London, 
Westminster, the Strand, Holborn, the two divisions of 
Marylebone, Finsbury (East and West), four divisions of 
Islington, North and South Paddington, four divisions 
of St. Pancras, St. George’s, Hanover Square, Kensington 
(North and South), Chelsea, Hampstead, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, three divisions of Hackney, Bethnal Green 
in two divisions, Hoxton, Haggerston, Newington, White- 
chapel, Mile End, Poplar, Stepney, St. George’s-in-the- 
Jast, Limehouse, Bow and Bromley, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, Rotherhithe, Walworth, Camberwell (North), 
Peckham and Dulwich, Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Lewisham, North Lambeth, Kennington, Brixton, Batter- 
sea, Wandsworth, Clapham, Norwood, each returning two 
members of the London County Council, but the City 
returning four. These are contested by 114 
** Moderates,” who are mostly Conservatives or Liberal 
Unionists in politics, and by an equal number of ‘ Pro- 
gressives,”’ who are supporters of the policy of the late 
County Council during the past three, years, and who 
also, for the most part, are adherents of the present 
Liberal or Gladstonian Ministry in Parliament. There 
are, besides, twelve ‘‘ Independent” candidates and six 
‘* Labour” candidates, not attached to any political party. 
Among those nominated and actively soliciting election 
are men of the highest social rank—peers of the realm, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Durham, the Earl of 
Dudley, Earl Cadogan, Earl Russell, the Karl of Donough- 
more, the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Ampthill, Lord Churchill, 
Lord Carrington, Lord Raibblesdale, Lord Mountmorres, 
several baronets, members of the House of Commons, 
magistrates, merchants and manufacturers, barristers and 
solicitors. This contest has not a plebeian or petty parochial 
character. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., in a letter to the 
chairman of the metropolitan committee of the Unionist 
party engaged in the London County Council election, 
declares that the majority of the existing Council have 
turned it from a beneficial institution for local government 
into an agency for influencing the course of imperial legis- 
lation, and that this unhappy experiment must be prevented 
in future. 

The opening on Saturday, Feb. 23, of the noble gardens, 
seve: acres and a quarter, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as a 
place of public recreation, is a gratifying event. This 
good boon to all Londoners in the West Central district 
and within a mile eastward, a busy population seldom at 
leisure to reach the parks, has been gained for them by the 
Londea County Council, at the small cost of £13,000, by 
an agreement with the trustees for the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Sir John Hutton, the Chairman, speaking at the 
gate ceremony, which was performed by his daughter with 
an inexpensive key, letting in hundreds of happy children, 
stated that the total area of free and open spaces for walk- 
ing, resting, and breathing in London has been enlarged 
by the addition of twelve hundred acres in six years past. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Lord Carrington, Lord Monkswell, and 
other persons of note were present. 


seats 


The House of Commons Committee, presided over by 
the Right Hon. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Secretary of 
State for War, upon Reged exceptional distress from want 
of employment, has held its sittings in the past week. The 
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chief statistical and official testimony has been given by 
Sir Hugh Owen, Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
which has obtained replies from Boards of Guardians all 
over the country to a circular asking for information. 
Except in London, where the numbers of people wanting 
cance, ih relief have increased week after week during the 
winter, the amount of distress indicated by pauperism has 
been less than it was in the corresponding period of the year 
a twelvemonth ago. Out-door relief is given to able-bodied 
adults in case of destitution, with regard to the families 
dependent upon them; but one-half the value of what is 
granted must be in the shape of food. Since 1867 the number 
of indoor pauper inmates of the workhouses has in London 
been augmented from 29,000 to 66,000, while the adminis- 
tration of out-door relief has been reduced from 72,000 
cases to 37,000. In the opinion of Sir Hugh Owen, the 
existing law gives to the’ Guardians all the powers they 
require to afford relief, and the municipal authorities have 
likewise all the powers necessary for dealing with distress 
by employing men in useful works, such as drainage or 
street-cleansing. The Guardians, however, cannot acquire 
land beyond what may be used to employ the inmates of a 
workhouse. They would have a difficulty in working such 
schemes, and he did not see how State aid could be given 
in particular districts. He thought it would not be safe to 
make any alteration of the law. The next witness, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., producing reports from local committees 
of his association in different towns of Great Britain, made 
out that there are not far short of 1,750,000 unemployed, 
and demanded a Treasury grant of £100,000 to maintain 
them for the next six weeks. 

The inquest held by the Suffolk County coroner at 
Lowestoft, on the ten dead persons come ashore from the 
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See ** Our Illustrations.” 


sinking of the German Atlantic steamer //be on Jan. 30, 
was resumed on Tuesday, Feb. 26. The witnesses were 
Miss Anna Bicker, the only lady passenger saved, Mr. 
Robert Greenham, the pilot, and Captain Gordon, who 
commanded the Aberdeen steamer Crathie, which came 
into collision with the Libe. He stated that he left the 
spot in the belief that the H/b> had got away safely, and 
that his own ship was greatly damaged. 

Six men and two boys, the crew of a French fishing- 
smack which perished in a gale off Calais on Feb. 24, were 
drowned, not one of the crew being saved. 

Foreign affairs do not much distract our attention just 
now. In Paris the Correctional Police Court has sentenced 
to imprisonment and moderate pecuniary fines six of the 
eight ‘‘gentlemen of the Press” convicted of extorting 
money by terror of the libels they were prepared to print, 
a practice there called ‘‘ chantage” and here ‘* black- 
mailing.” The French Government is pushing on its 
transport’ of military stores to Madagascar, but the small 
force of marines landed at Tamatave has still to deal with 
renewed assaults made on its position by the Hovas who 
are well armed and drilled. ‘There is also much disease 
among the French, caused by the want of fresh provisions, 
since all the neighbouring native market-gardens were laid 
waste by the improvident invaders. 

The funeral of the Archduke Albrecht of Austria, an 
illustrious member of the Imperial House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine, and eminent for his military ability, was 
solemnised on Tuesday, Feb. 26, at the Hofburg, Vienna, 
with tokens of respect from every Court in Europe. The 
German Emperor William II. came from Berlin to attend 
this ceremony, and as a visitor to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, nephew of the deceased; the Duke of Aosta came 
as representative of King Humbert of Italy; the Russian 
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Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle to the Czar Nicholas II., was 
present; Prince George of Saxony,German Sovereign princes, 
and Marshal Martinez Campos, from Spain. On Feb. 23 
the German Emperor was at a banquet of the members of 
the Diet or Provincial Assembly of Brandenburg, where he 
made a speech on the condition of the agricultural interest. 
His Majesty intends, in June, to open the newly constructed 
ship canal which connects the North Sea, near the Elbe, with 
the Baltic at Kiel. He has invited the Austrian and Russian 
Emperors, the King of Italy, and the Prince of Wales. 

The Belgian Government has laid before the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies at Brussels a Bill to authorise 
the cession, to the Kingdom of Belgium, of the Congo Free 
State, by the company or association of which King 
Leopold II., in his personal capacity, is the president. 

The Italian Minister of Public Works is attending, at 
Milan, a conference between the Swiss promoters of the 
Simplon Alpine tunnel and the engineers and contractors 
who are examining that project. 

The Egyptian official opposition, encouraged agme: by 
the Khedive, to measures of reform advised by English 
political and administrative counsel, seems to be now in 
some degree relaxing.- A decree was passed on Teb, 23 
establishing a special tribunal at which the Ministe- of 
Justice presides, with one English and one native judge, 
and with the English Military Judge-Advocate, for the 
trial of crimes, assaults, and outrages perpetrated against 
British soldiers in Egypt. 

The Royalist conspiracy and attempted insurrection 
against the Republican Government of Hawaii, or the 
Sandwich Islands, has been punished by sentences of fine 
and imprisonment on many persons. The ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani is sentenced to five years’ detention and to pay 
five thousand dollars, but she may be pardoned if she will 
go away from the islands. 

The Chinese troops in Manchuria, on the Hai-chow 
River, between Niuchuang and Ying-chow, again made 
an unsuccessful attack on the Japanese position on 
Feb. 21, but were repulsed by the artillery of General 
Nodzu. It is expected that the war in Eastern Asia will 
soon be terminated without any further great military on 
naval actions. The Chinese Grand Council of the Empire 
is consulting the provincial authorities upon the necessity 
of treating for peace; and Li-Hung-Chang has had an 
interview with the Emperor at Pekin before going to 
negotiate terms of peace in Japan. 

On the West Coast of Africa, among the different outlets 
of the Niger, but not in the territories of the Royal Niger 
Company, Sir Claude Macdonald, the British Consul- 
General administering the Protectorate exercised by the 
British Imperial Government, has had to contend with 
hostile negro tribes. These are chiefly the inhabitants of 
Nimbi, a large native town on the Brass river or creek, 
thirty miles up its course, where there is also the European 
trading settlement called Brass. They had made a raiding 
attack upon the settlement of Akassa, just a month before. 
On Feb. 20, aided by Rear-Admiral Sir F. G. D. Bedford, 
with H.M.S. Thrush and H.M.S. Widgeon, gun-boats, and 
with two steam-boats and two ships’ boats well manned, 
Sir Claude Macdonald went up the nver. Nimbi was bom- 
barded, was next day captured by assault, and was com- 
pletely destroyed, after some sharp fighting, in which 
Lieutenant G. H. Taylor, of H.M.S. St. George, and two 
British seamen were killed. 

PARLIAMENT. 
The fortune of war has given the Government a wholly 
unlooked-for advantage. Sir Henry James moved the 
adjournment of the House of Commons to call attention 
to the grievance of Lancashire cotton-spinners against the 
import duty imposed on their goods by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The member for Bury argued that this duty was 
contrary to the principles of Free Trade, and injurious to a 
very important industry in this country. Mr. Henry Fowler 
showed in reply that the duty was imposed for revenue only, 
like the tea duty in England; that it was necessary to save 
India from bankruptcy; that, to avoid any suspicion of Pro- 
tection, the Indian Government had imposed a counter- 
vailing duty on Indian manufactured cotton goods, 
and that the necessity of the course taken by the 
Government had been admitted by the highest authorities 
without distinction of party. After this speech Mr. 
Goschen openly dissociated himself from Sir Henry James, 
and on the division Ministers had a majority of 195. 
It was subsequently discovered that, to escape from 
voting either way, Mr. Chamberlain had taken refuge 


in one of the places provided for various emer- 
gencies. The Speaker, whose attention was probably 
drawn to this incident, declined to express any 
opinion of Mr. Chamberlain’s strategy. The debate 
on Sir Henry James’s motion had the effect of 


postponing the introduction of the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, which was explained on Feb. 25 in a short speech 
from the Home Secretary. Mr. Asquith excused this 
brevity on the ground that the House was already familiar 
with the provisions of the measure. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach announced that the Bill would be resisted by the 
Opposition at every stage on the ground that the con- 
nection between Church and State was essential to the 
well-being of both. Mr. Asquith had stated that the funds 
of the Church in Wales after disendowment would be 
devoted to what he described as “ religious objects,” such 
as the nursing of the sick poor. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
retorted that this was ‘‘ nauseous cant.” One member of 
the Opposition stigmatised the Bill as an attack upon 
Christianity. A resolution moved by Mr. Everett, calling 
upon the Government to co-operate with other Powers in 
an inquiry into the commercial disturbance caused by 
fluctuations in the relative values of gold and silver, was 
not opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, how- 
ever, strongly inveighed against the theory of bimetallism. 
Private Bills have occupied a good deal of time in the House 
of Commons. A project promoted by the London County 
Council for the purchase of the property of the Lambeth 
Water Company was strongly combated, but eventually 
read a second time. The Glasgow Corporation Bill, which 
contains some remarkable provisions for the protection of 
domestic animals and the discouragement of card-playing: 
raised an amusing debate. 
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XVII. 

Her accent of submission did not affect Hilliard as formerly; 
with a nervous thrill, he felt that she spoke as her 
heart dictated. In his absence Eve had come to regard 
him, if not with the feeling he desired, with something 
that resembled it ; he read the change in her eyes. As they 
walked slowly away she kept nearer to him than of wont ; 
now and then her arm touched his, and the contact gave 
him a delicious sensation. Askance he observed her figure, 
its graceful, rather languid, movement; to-night she had 
a new power over him, and excited a passion which made 
his earlier desires seem spiritless. 

‘*One day more of Paris?” he asked softly. 

**Wouldn’t it be better -?” she hesitated in the 
objection. 

‘* Do you wish to break the journey in London ?” 

“No; let us go straight on.” 

‘* To-morrow, then?” 

‘*T don’t think we ought to put it off. The holiday is 
over.” 

Hilliard nodded with satisfaction. An incident of the 
street occupied them for a few minutes, and their serious 
conversation was only resumed when they had crossed to 
the south side of the river, where they turned eastwards 
and went along the quays. 

‘** Till I can find something to do,” Eve said at length, 
**T shall live at Dudley. Father will be very glad to have 
He wished me to stay longer.” 

‘‘T am wondering whether it is really necessary for you 
to go back to your drudgery.” 

‘‘Oh, of course it is,” she answered quickly. ‘I 
mustn’t be idle. That’s the very worst thing for me. And 


me there. 


how am I to live ?” 

‘**T have still plenty of money,” said Hilliard, regard- 
ing her. 

‘*No more than you will need.” 

** But think—how little more it costs for two than for 
one ” 
IIe spoke in spite of himself, having purposed no such 
Ive quickened her step, 
You have a struggle before you; you 


” 


suggestion. 
‘*No, no, no! 
don’t know what—— 
** And if it would make it easier for mo ?- 
real doubt about my getting on well enough——’ 
‘Everything is doubtful.” She spoke in a voice of 
‘We can’t see a day before us. We havo 


there’s no 


’ 


agitation. 
arranged everything very well 

Hilliard was looking across the river. THe walked more 
and more slowly, and turned at length to stand by the 
parapet. His companion remained apart from him, waiting. 
But he did not turn towards her again, and she moved to 
his side. 

‘“‘I know how ungrateful I must seem.” She spoke 
‘‘T have no right to refuse any- 


” 


without looking at him. 
thing after all you a 
‘‘ Don’t say that,” he interrupted impatiently. ‘‘ That’s 
the one thing I shall never like to think of.” 
‘“‘T shall think of it always, and be glad to remember 
it * 
‘« Come nearer—give me your hand 
Holding it, he drew her against his side, and they stood 
in silence looking upon the Seine, now dark beneath the 


” 


clouding night. 

‘«T can’t feel sure of you,” fell at length from Hilliard. 

‘« T promise ig 

‘‘ Yes; here, now, in Paris. 
in that hell “ 

‘* What difference can it make in me? It can’t change 
what I feel now. You have altered all my life, my 


But when you are back 
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thoughts about everything. When I look back, I don’t 
know myself. You were right; I must have been suffer- 
ing from an illness that affected my mind. It seems 
impossible that I could ever have done such things. I ought 
to tell you. Do you wish me to tell you everything ?” 

Hilliard spoke no answer, but he pressed her hand more 
tightly in his own. 

‘* You knew of it from Patty, didn’t you ?” 

‘*She told me as much as she knew that night when I 
waited for you in High Street. She said you were in danger, 
and I compelled her to tell all she could.” 

‘*T was in danger, though I can’t understand now how 
it went so far as that. It was he who came to me with the 
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money, from the gentleman at Hampstead. That was how 
I first met him. The next day he waited for me when I 
came away from business.” 

‘Tt was the first time that anything of that kind had 
happened ? ” 

‘The tirst time. And you know what the state of my 
mind was then. But to the end I never felt any—I neve. 
really loved him. We met and went to places together. 
After my loneliness— you can understand. But I dis- 
trusted him. Did Patty tell you why I left London so 
suddenly ? ” 

orm.” 

‘*When that happened I knew my instinct had been 











An incident of the street occupied them for a few minutes, and their serious conversation was only resumed when 
they had crossed to the south side of the river. 
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right from the first. It gave me very little pain, but I was 
ashamed and disgusted. He hadn't tried to deceive me in 
words; he never spoke of marriage; and from what I 
founl out then, I saw that he was very much to be 
pitied.” 

‘“You seem to contradict yourself,” said Hilliard. 
‘* Why were you ashamed and disgusted ?” 

‘* At finding myself in the power of such a woman. He 
married her when she was very young, and I could imagine 
the life he had led with her until he freed himself. A 
hateful woman!” 

‘* Hateful to you, I see,” 
something tight at his heart. 

‘‘Not because I felt anything like jealousy. You 
must believe me. I should never have spoken if I hadn’t 
meant to tell you the simple truth.” 

Again he pressed her hand. The warmth of her body 
had raised his blood to fever-heat. 

‘* When we met again, after I came back, it was by 
chance. I refused to speak to him, but he followed me all 
along the street, and I didn’t know it till I was nearly 
home. Then he came up again, and implored me to hear 
what he had to say. I knew he would wait for me again 
in High Street, so I had no choice but to listen, and then 
tell him that there couldn’t be anything mere between us, 
And, for all that, he followed me another 
day. And again I had to listen to him.” 

Hilliard fancied that he could feel her 
heart beating against his arm. 

‘** Be quick!” he said. ‘‘ Tell all, and 
have done with it.” 

‘* He told me, at last, that he 
ruined. His wife had brought him 
money difficulties; she ran up bills that 
he was obliged to pay, and left him 
scarcely enough to live upon. And he 
had used money that was not his own 
he would have to give an account of it 
ina day or two. He was trying to borrow, 
but no one would lend him half what he 


muttered the listener, with 


was 
into 


needed——”’ 

‘* That ’s enough,” Hilliard broke in, 
as her voice became inaudible. 

** No, you ought to know more than 
I have told you. Of didn’t 
ask me for money; he had no idea that I 
could lend him even a pound. But what 
I wish you to know is that he hadn't 
spoken to me again in the old way. He 
had done wrong, when he {first 
came to know me; he 
forgive him that, and only wanted me to 
be his friend.” 

‘* Of course.” 


course he 


said he 
begged me to 


**Oh, don’t be ungenerous: that’s so 
unlike you.” 

**T didn’t mean it ungenerously. In 
his position I should have done exactly 
as he did.” 

‘*Say you believe me. 
not a word of love betweenus. He told 
me all about the miseries of his life—that 
and I pitied him so. I felt he 


There was 


was all; 
Was so sincere.” 

‘* I believe it perfectly.” 

‘* There was no excuse for what I did. 
How I had the courage 
than I 


the shameless- 
ness—is more can understand 
now.” 

Hilliard stirred himself, and tried to 
laugh. 

** As it turned out, you couldn’t have 
done better. Well, there’s an end of it. 
Come.” 

He walked on, and Eve kept closely beside him, looking 
up into his face. 

‘IT am 
presently. 

‘* Hang the money!” 

Then he stood still. 

‘* How is he to pay it back? 
communicate with you?” 

‘** 1 gave him my address at Dudley.” 

Again Hilliard moved on. 

** Why should it annoy you?” Eve asked. “If ever 
he writes to me, I shall let you know at once: you shall 
see the letter. It is quite ce rtain that he will pay his debt ; 
and [ shall be very glad when he does.” 

** What explanation did you give him ?” 

‘* The true one. I said I had borrowed from a friend. 
He.was in despair, and couldn’t refuse what I offered.” 

‘We'll talk no more of it. It was right to tell me. 
Look at the moon rising 


sure he will pay the money back,” she said 


I mean, how is he to 


I’m glad now it’s all over. 
harvest moon, isn’t it?” 

Eve turned aside again, and leaned on the parapet. 
He, lingering apart for a moment, at length drew nearer. 
Of her own accord she put her hand 

‘‘In future,” said, ‘* you 
thing I do. You can 
secrets.” 

** Yet you are afraid 

** It’s for your sake. 


in his. 
shall know 


there will be no more 


she every- 


trust me: 


You must be free for the next 
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year or two. I shall be glad to get to work again. I am 


well and strong and cheerful.” 
Her eyes drew him with the temptation he had ever yet 


resisted. Eve did not refuse her lips. 


‘** You must write to Patty,” she said, when they were 
at the place of parting. 
a’day or two.” 

** Yes, I will write to her.” 


‘*T shall have her new address in 


XVIII. 

By the end of November Hilliard was well at work in the 
office of Messrs. Birching, encouraged by his progress and 
looking forward as hopefully as a not very sanguine tem- 
perament would allow. He lived penuriously, and toiled 
at professional study night as wellas day. Now and then 
he passed an evening with Robert Narramore, who had 
moved to cosy bachelor quarters a little distance out of 
town, in the Halesowen direction. Once a week, generally 
on Saturday, he saw Eve. Other society he had none, nor 
greatly desired any. 

But Eve had as yet found no employment. Good for- 
tune in this respect seemed to have deserted her, and at 
her meetings with Hilliard she grew fretful over repeated 
disappointments. Of her day-to-day life she made no 
complaint, but Hilliard saw too clearly that her spirits 


He looked up from the volume and said in a rough, kind voice: ‘I was thinkin’ it ’ud be 


about toime for you. You look starved, my lass.’’ 


were failing beneath a burden of monotonous dullness. 
That the healthy glow she had brought back in her cheeks 
should give way to pallor was no more than he hdd expected ; 
but he watched with anxiety the return of mental symp- 
toms which he had tried to cheat himself into believing 
would not reappear. Eve did not fail in pleasant smiles, 
in hopeful words; but they cost her an effort which she 
lacked the art to conceal. He felt her, 
between conscience and 


a coldness in 
divined a struggle inclination. 
However, for this also he was prepared; all the more need 
for vigour and animation on his own part. 

Hilliard had read of the woman who, in the strength of 
her love and loyalty, heartens a man through all the labours 
he must front; he believed in her existence, but had never 
encountered her—as indeed very few men have. From 
Eve he looked for nothing of the kind. If she would 
permit herself to rest upon his sinews, that was all he 
desired. The mood of their last night in Paris might 
perchance return, but only with like conditions. Of his 
workaday passion she knew nothing; habit of familiarity 
and sense of obligation must supply its place with her 
until a brightening future once more set her emotions to 
the gladsome tune. 

Now that the days of sun and warmth were past, it was 
difficult to arrange for a meeting under circumstances that 
allowed of free comfortable colloquy. Eve declared that 
her father’s housé offered no sort of convenience; it was 
only a poor cottage, and IJilliard would be altogether out 
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of place there. To his lodgings she could not come. Of 
necessity they had recourse to public places in Birming- 
ham, where an hour or two of talk under shelter might 
make Eve’s journey thither worth while. As Hilliard lived 
at the north end of the town, he suggested Aston Hall as 
a possible rendezvous, and here they met, early on Saturday 
afternoon in December. 

From the eminence which late years have encompassed 
with a proletarian suburb, its once noble domain narrowed 
to the bare acres of a stinted breathing ground, Aston Hall 
looks forth upon joyless streets and fuming chimneys— 
a wide welter of squalid strife. Its walls, which bear 
the dints of Roundhead cannonade, are blackened w th 
ever-driving smoke; its crumbling gateway, opening 
aforetime upon a stately avenue of chestnuts, shakes 
as the steam-tram rushes by. Hilliard’s imagination 
was both attracted and repelled by this relic of what he 
deemed a better age. He enjoyed the antique chambers, 
the winding staircases, the lordly gallery, withits dark 
old portraits and vast fireplaces, the dim-lighted nooks 
where one could hide alone and dream away the present ; 
but in the end, reality threw scorn upon such pleasure. 
Aston Hall was a mere architectural relic, incongruous and 
meaningless amid its surroundings; the pathos of its 
desecrated dignity made him wish that it might be destroyed, 

and its place fittingly occupied by some 

People’s Palace, brand new, aglare with 

electric light, ringing to the latest melodies 

of the street. When he had long gazed at 

its gloomy front, the old champion of 

Royalism seemed to shrink together, 
humiliated by Time’s insults. 

It was raining when he met Eve at 
the entrance. 

‘*This won’t do,” were his first words. 
** You 
as this. If it hadn’t seemed to be clearing 
up an hour or two ago, I should have 
telegraphed to stop you.” 

**Oh, the weather is nothing to me,” 
Eve answered, with resolute guaiety. 
‘‘I’m only too glad of the 
Besides, it won’t go on much longer. | 
shall get a place.” 

Hilliard never questioned her about 
her attempts to obtain an engagement ; 
the subject was too disagreeable to him. 

‘*Nothing yet,” continued, as 
they walked up the muddy roadway to 
the Hall. ‘‘ But I know you don’t like 
to talk about it.” 

‘*T have something to propose. How 
if I take a couple of cheap rooms in some 
building let out for offices, and put in a 
few sticks of furniture? Would you 
come to see me there ?” 

He watched her face as she listened 


can’t come over in such weather 


change, 


she 


to the suggestion, and his timidity seemed 
justified by her expression. 

‘You would be so uncomfortable in 
Don’t trouble. We shall 
I am certain 


such a place. 
manage to meet somehow. 
to be living here before long.” 

‘* Even when you are,” he persisted, 
‘* we shall only be able to see each other 
in places like this. I can’t talk—can’t 
say half the things I wish to i 

‘‘We’ll think about it. 
warm in here!” 

This afternoon the guardians of the 
Hall were likely to be troubled with few 
visitors. Eve at once led the way up- 
stairs to a certain suite of rooms, hung 
with uninteresting pictures, where she 
and Hilliard had before this spent an hour safe from 
disturbance. She placed herself in the recess of a 
window: her companion took a few steps backward and 


Ah, it’s 


forward. 

‘‘Let me do what I wish,” he urged. 
whole long winter before us. I am sure I 
couple of rooms at a very low rent, and some old woman 
would come in to do all that’s necessary.” 

“Tf you like.” 

‘‘T may ? You would come there?” he asked eagerly. 
Sut I sha’n’t like to see you 


‘*There’s a 
could find a 


‘* Of course I would come. 
in a bare, comfortless place.” 

‘** It needn’t be that. A few pounds will make a decent 
sort of sitting-room.” 

‘* Anything to tell me?” Eve asked, abruptly quitting 
the subject. 

She seemed to be in better spirits than of late, notwith- 
standing the evil sky ; and Hilliard smiled with pleasure as 
he regarded her. 

‘* Nothing unusual. Oh, yes; 
a letter from Emily, and went to see her.” 

Hilliard had scarcely seen his quondam sister-in-law 
On the one occasion of his 


I’m forgetting. I had 


since she became Mrs. Marr. 
paying a call, after his return from Paris, it struck him 
that her husband offered no very genial welcome. He had 
expected this, and willingly kept aloof. 

‘* Read the letter.” 

Eve did so, It began, ‘‘ My dear Maurice, 


” 


and ended, 
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. Ever affectionately and gratefully yours.” The rest of 
its contents ran thus: 

‘Tam in great trouble—dreadfully uniappy. It would 
be such a kindness if you would let me see you. I can’t 
put in a letter what I want to say, and I do hope you won’t 
refuse to come. Friday afternoon, at three, would do, if you 
can get away from business for once. How I look back on 
the dayswhen you used to come over from Dudley and 
have tea with us in the dear little room. Do come!” 

“Of coursé“said Hilliard, laughing as he met Eve's 
surprised look. ‘‘ I knew what that meant. I would much 
rather have got out of it, but it would have seemed brutal. 
So I went. The poor simpleton has begun to find that 
marriage with one man isn’t necessarily the same thing as 
marriage with another. In Ezra Marr she has caught a 
Tartar.”’ 

‘* Surely he doesn’t ill-use her ? ” 

‘Not a bit of it. He is simply a man with a will, and 
finds it necessary to teach his wife her duties. Emily knows 
no more about the duties of life than her little five-year- 
old girl, She thought she could play witha second husband 
as she did with the first, and she was gravely mistaken. 
She complained to me of a thousand acts of tyranny 
every one of them, I could see, merely a piece of rude 
common-sense, The man must be calling himself an idiot 
for marrying her. I could only listen with a long face. 
Argument with Emily is out of the question, And I shall 
take good care not to go there again.” 

ve asked many questions, and approved his resolve. 

‘** You are not the person to console and instruct her, 


Hilliard mused, and felt disinclined to discuss the 
matter. 

** That isn’t the only news I have for you,” said Eve 
presently. ‘‘ I1’ve had another letter.” 

Her voice arrested Hilliard’s step as he paced near 
her. 

** T had rather not have told you anything about it, but 
I promised. And I have to give you something.” 

She held out to him a ten-pound note. 

** What ’s this?” 

‘He has sent it. He says he shall be able to pay some- 
thing every three months until he has paid the whole debt. 
Please to take it.”’ 

After a short struggle with himself, Hilliard recovered 
a manly bearing. 

‘* It’s quite right he should return the money, Eve, but 
you mustn’t ask me to have anything to do with it. Use 
it for your own expenses. I gave it to you, and I can’t 
take it back.” 

She hesitated, her eyes cast down. 

‘* He has written a long letter. There ’s not a word in 
it I should be afraid to show you. Will you read it—just 
to satisfy me? Do read it!” 

Hilliard steadily refused, with perfect self-command. 

‘“‘T trust you—that’s enough. I have absolute faith in 
you. Answer his letter in the way you think best, and 
never speak to me of the money again. It’s yours; make 
What use of it you like.” 

Then I shall use it,” said Eve, after a pause, ‘ to pay 
for a lodging in Birmingham, 1 couldn’t live much longer 


We Nac We" 
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gleam from doors, proved very serviceabie as a help in 
picking one’s path. Towards the top of the hill there was 
no paving, and mud lay thick. Indescribable the confusion 
of this toilers’ settlement—houses and workshops tumbled 
together as if by chance, the ways climbing and winding 
into all manner of pitch-dark recesses, where cats prowled 
stealthily. In one spot silence and nota hint of life; in 
another, children noisily at play amid piles of old metal or 
miscellaneous rubbish. From the labyrinth which was so 
familiar to her Eve issued of a sudden on to a sort of terrace, 
where the air blew shrewdly: beneath lay cottage roofs, 
and in front a limitless gloom, which by daylight would 
have been an extensive northward view, comprising the 
towns of Bilston and Wolverhampton. It was now a black 
gulf, without form and void, sputtering fire. Flames 
that leapt out of nothing, and as suddenly disappeared ; 
tongues of yellow or of crimson, quivering, lambent, 
seeming to snatch and devour and then fall back in satiety. 
When a cluster of these fires shot forth together, the sky 
above became illumined with a broad glare, which throbbed 
and pulsed in the manner of sheet-lightning, though more 
lurid, and in a few seconds was gore. 

She paused here for a moment, rather to rest after her 
climb than to look at what she had seen so often, then 
directed her steps to one of the houses within sight. 
She pushed the door, and entered a little parlour, where 
a fire and a lamp made cheery welcome. By the hearth, 
in a round-backed wooden chair, sat a grizzle-headed man, 
whose hard features proclaimed his relation to Eve, 
otherwise seeming so improbable. He looked up from the 





But she must look upon you as the best and wisest of men. 
I can understand that.” 

‘‘You can understand poor, foolish Emily thinking 
580 "i 
‘Put all the meaning you like into my words,” said 
Eve, with her pleasantest smile. ‘ Well, I too have had a 
letter. From Patty. She isn’t going to be married, 
after all.” 

‘*Why, I thought it was over by now.’ 

‘* She broke it off less than a week before the day. I 
wish I could show you her letter, but, of course, I mustn’t. 
It’s very amusing. They had quarrelled about every con- 
ceivable thing—all but one, and this came up at last. They 
were talking about meals, and Mr. Dally said that he liked 
a bloater for breakfast every morning. ‘A bloater!’ cried 
Patty. ‘Then I hope you won't ask me to cook it for you. 
I can’t bear them.’ ‘Oh, very well: if you can’t cook a 
bloater, you’re not the wife for me.’ And there they 
broke off, for good and all.” 

‘‘ Which means for a month or two, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Impossible to say. But I have advised her as strongly 
as I could not to marry until she knows her own mind 
better. It is too bad of her to have gone so far. The poor 
man had taken rooms, and all but furnished them. VPatty’s 
a silly girl, I’m afraid.” 

‘* Wants a strong man to take her in hand—like a good 


’ 


, 


many other girls.’ 

Eve paid no attention to the simile. 

‘* Paris spoilt her for such a man as Mr. Dally. She 
got all sorts of new ideas, and can’t settle down to the 
things that satisfied her before. It isn’t nice to think that 
perhaps we did her a great deal of harm.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Nobody was ever harmed by healthy 
enjoyment.” 

‘Was it healthy—for her? That’s the question.” 


WEI-HAI-WEI: EASTERN ENTRANCE. 


Facsimi’e of a Shetch by Mr. James Fuller, H.M.S. “* olus.” 
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at home. If I’m here, I can get books out of the library, 
and time won't drag so. And I shall be near you.” 

‘* Do so, by all means.” 

As if more completely to dismiss the unpleasant subject, 
they walked into another room. Hilliard began to speak 
again of his scheme for providing a place where they could 
met and talk at their ease. Evé now entered into it with 
frank satisfaction. 

‘‘ Have you said anything yet to Mr. Narramore?” she 
asked at length. 

‘‘No. I have never felt inclined to tell him. Of course 
I shall some day. But it isn’t natural to me to talk of this 
kind of thing, even with so intimate a friend. Some men 
couldn’t keep it to themselves: for me the difficulty is to 
speak.” 

“T asked again, because I have been thinking— 
mightn’t Mr. Narramore be able to help me to get 
work ?” 

Hilliard repelled the suggestion with strong distaste. On 
no account would he seek his friend’s help in such a matter. 
And Eve said no more of it. 

On her return journey to Dudley, between eight and 
nine o’clock, she looked cold and spiritless. Her eyelids 
drooped wearily as she sat in the corner of the carriage 
with some papers on her lap which Hilliard had given her. 

tain had ceased, and the weather seemed to be turning to 
frost. From Dudley station she had a walk of ‘nearly 
half an hour to the top of Kate’s Hill. 

Kate’s Hill is covered with an irregular assemblage of 
old red-tiled cottages, grimy without, but sometimes, as 
could be seen through an open door admitting into the chief 
room, clean and homely-looking within. The steep, narrow 
alleys leading upward were scarce lighted ; here and there 
glimmered a pale corner-lamp, but on a black night such 
as this the oil-lit windows of a little shop, and the occasional 


volume open on his knee—a Bible—and said in a rough, 
kind voice : 

‘‘T was thinkin’ it’ud be about toime for you. You 
look starved, my lass.” 

‘* Yes; it has turned very cold.” 

«Tye got a bit o’ supper ready for you. I don’t want 
none myself; there’s food enough for me here.” He laid 
his hand on the book. ‘‘ D’ you call to mind the eighteenth 
of Ezekiel, lass ?—‘ But if the wicked will turn from all 
his sins that he hath committed——- ” 

Iive stood motionless till he had read the verse, then 
nodded and began to take off her out-of-door garments. 
She was unable to talk, and her eyes wandered absently. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

Mr. Eadweard Muybridge, whose researches in the difficult 
and complex subject of animal locomotion are so well 
known, and who himself may be regarded as the foremost 
exponent of the scientific study of animal movements, has 
favoured me with a letter in which he refers to the subject 
of the kinetoscope and its applications to the reproduction 
of animal movements. It will be remembered that I made 
some inquiry regarding an exhibition of simila: nature to 
the kinetoscope, which was seen by a friend of mine at 
Blackpool. Mr. Muybridge thinks that the exhibition 
referred to may have been his demonstration of the science 
of animal locomotion, illustrated by aid of his zoopraxiscope. 
In this exhibition, photographs of animals and birds were 
projected on a screen, and exhibited ‘“‘in apparent motion 
as in life.” The occasion in question was that of a lecture 
given about six years ago by Mr. Muybridge, at Blackpool, 
on the invitation of the Home Reading Union. 


Mr. Muybridge informs me that in 1887 or thereabouts 
an article appeared in the Nation, of New York (from the pen 
of the editor, Mr. W. P. Garrison), suggesting the possi- 
bility of combining the phonograph with the zoopraxiscope 
so as to reproduce not merely the peculiar characteristics of, 
say, an orator delivering a speech, but also, at the same 
time, the words as they fell from his lips. It was about this 
period that Mr. Muybridge, then on a visit to Mr. 
Garrison, delivered a lecture at Orange, New Jersey, where 
Mr. Edison’s laboratory is situated.. He was consulted 
by Mr. Edison regarding his (Mr. Muybridge’s) investiga- 
tions on animal locomotion and on the construction and 
method of working the zoopraxiscope. ‘‘As is my 
custom,” Mr. Muybridge, ‘‘I gave him a full 
description of my experience and of the instruments.” 
Turning now to the zoopraxiscope itself, we find this 
ingenious instrument described by Mr. Muybridge him- 
self, who tells us that, ‘‘ in the presentation of a Lecture 
on Zoopraxography, the course usually adopted is to 
project, much larger than the size of life,upon a screen, 
a series of the most important phases of some act of animal 
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motion (the stride of a horse while galloping, for example 
which are analytically described. These successive phases 
are then combined on the zoopraxiscope, which is set in 
motion, and a reproduction of the original movements of 
life is distinctly visible to the audience.” 


So far, then, it seems tome Mr. Muybridge has answered 
my original query concerning the application of the kineto- 
scope principle to scientific investigation. In respect that 
his zoopraxiscope shows a whole series of movements under 
discussion to an audience, it must be claimed for it, I should 
say, that it is superior to the kinetoscope, into which (as I 
saw it) only one spectator can gaze at atime. Doubtless 
the principle of the two machines is the same, but at least 
it is satisfactory to know that in Mr. Muybridge’s hands 
the demonstration to an audience of animal movements 
photographed, I must add, by a most complex apparatus) 
is un fait accompli. His little treatise on Zoopraxography 
was published in 1893 by the University of Pennsylvania, 
at which seat of learning Mr. Muybridge’s researches 
were carried out. It is no light thing in the progress 
of science to find that the graphic method of appealing to 
our senses and of demonstrating the problems of animal 
locomotion has proved in this scientist's hands so com- 
pletely successful. We may rest content, also, that the 
kinetoscope principle has not been lost sight of, and, 
presumably, has been thus anticipated by the zoopraxi- 
scope in scientific research. 


A few weeks ago I referred to certain investigations on 
the development of centres in the brain, and anticipated in 
my remarks that, sooner or later, we would have definite 
accounts “given us of these investigations. The desire for 
further infornmatior- ims been“ so” far gratified in that we 
are now told something definite regarding these curious and 
important advances in our knowledge of brain-ways. The 
researches are those of Professor Flechsig, of the University 
of Leipsic, a well-known physiologist. In the course of 
his University rectorial address, the professor gave an 
account of his studies in the innermost centres of 
brain-action. He has been tracing the development of 
the nerve fibres which link together the nerve - cells 
of those regions of the brain devoted to the governance 
of our conscious life, which fibres constitute the means of 
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communication between body and brain, and vice versd. It 
seems that in the very young infant, while its lower brain- 
centres, or those governing the essential actions through 
which life is maintained, are well developed, the nerve 
fibres of the cerebrum (or great brain) are imperfectly 
evolved. This is as though the telegraphic apparatus 
which is to serve the conscious messages of its future 
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THE WAR IN EASTERN ASIA. 

An interesting sidelight on the War is cast by the accom- 
panying Illustrations, which we owe to a German cor- 
respondent. It appears that the only European instructor 
to the Chinese forces present at Wei-hai-Wei was Colonel 
Theodor Schnell, whose portrait we give herewith. The 
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life had not been perfected. There are thus few nerve- 
pathways in the brain of the infant. Those which are 
developed discharge the duty of connecting together the 
body's exterior, certain sense organs, and the brain; so 
that, in its own feeble, but vitally necessary, fashion, some 
definite relation may be maintained between the infant- 
body and its surroundings. 


Then development proceeds. It is described that new 
nerve-tracks begin to be formed leading from the exterior 
to the brain, slowly growing in its sensitiveness and in the 
display of conscious life. The smell-tracks come first in 
order, it is said, because for the selection of food (regarded 
from a purely animal standpoint) this all- 
important. Hearing, it is alleged, comes last in order of 
development; perhaps naturally so, as our most complex 
possession of all in the way of a sensory apparatus. Later 
on these developing nerve-paths shoot out not only towards 
the higher centres of the brain, but towards the lower 
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SCHNELL’S COMMAND. 


Colonel, who is a German by birth, has been in the 
Chinese service for a quarter of a century. He has 
been engaged in instructing the artillery during this 
time. He was one of the three Europeans who were 
reported as having been killed or captured at Wei-hai-Wei, 
but later reports certify that, at all events, he has not 
suffered death. The Japanese have taken possession of 
the arsenal, forts, and war-ships at Wei-hai-Wei with the 
order and method which have distinguished them on previous 
oceasions. The Chen- Yuen, having been repaired sufficiently 
to be seaworthy, has sailed for Japan. Marshal Oyama 
and his staff are living in the buildings till lately occupied 
by the Chinese Government, and a careful inventory of the 
contents of the torpedo-station is being taken. The Japanese 
Government is asking its Parliament to sanction a fresh 
vote of credit amounting to 100,000,000 yen. Already 
150,000,000 yen has been spent on this war. There is, it 
is stated, no intention on the part of the Japanese to occupy 
Chefoo. The bird's-eye view of that important place which 
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centres-which obey the behests of the superior brain parts, 
and which command our muscles and other organs. The 
apparatus of the sense of touch, with its multitude of result- 
ing connections, is thuswise evolved. We are told this 
sense has connected with it about two hundred and fifty 
thousand separate pathways leading to and from the skin 
surface. Still later on, pathways develop from the brain- 
centres of the senses to the higher mental centres, and thus 
is laid the foundation of the conscious life. 
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DRILL. 


we give on another page shows it to be thickly populated. 
While public interest centres on the war, rather than upon 
the fons et or‘go mali, there is a propensity to lose sight of 
the Corean difficulty itself. Corea has been the subject 
of much consideration by the Japanese Government, and 
the reforms which Count Inouye is preparing are so 
sweeping, and, in certain respects, so novel, that the care- 
ful observer of politics in the Far East may well pause 
before he commits himself to an opinion upon them. 
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MR. A. J. BALFOUR’S NEW BOOK. 


The F undutions of Beli:f. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
M.P. (longmans.)—Scepticism in the present day differs 
widely from the scepticism of past generations; but no one 
can be familiar with contemporary society without seeing how 
widespread is the misgiving—sometimes secret, sometimes 
only insinuated, sometimes openly expressed—about the 
certitude of even our most elementary religious convictions. 
The forces which tend to produce this vaguely agnostic 
attitwle are summed up by Mr. Balfour under the term 
‘‘Naturalism.” It is the system which holds that we may 
know phenomena and the laws by which they are 
connected, and that ‘‘ the world of which alone we can have 
any cognisance is that world which is revealed to us 
through perception, and which is the subject-matter 
of the Natural Sciences.” The result of this conviction is 
to degrade man from the position of being the final cause 
of the Universe. It is, therefore, of immense importance 
- to test the bases of conclusions which work with perilous 
effect in undermining our confidence in all that is most 





beautiful and most dear. Science shows us the vast 
possibilities of evolution, and Metaphysic inexorably 
proves to us the relativity, and in that sense the 


unreality, of all our knowledge. Mr. Balfour’s object is to 
show that nether Science nor Metaphysic exhausts the pos- 
sibilities of such certainties as suffice for action and character. 
As it is impossible in a brief space to review his admirably 
lucent onl cogent essay, we shall be rendering to our 
readers the best service if we bring before them the pre- 
Suppositions on which so many sceptical issues are founded. 
Passing over the Empiricism of Locke, we may at once give 
an illustration from Kant. He showed that, since all 
knowledge depends on the unity of the object with the 
subject —of the Ego with the non-Ego—the word 
‘‘external” can have no meaning apart from the think- 
ing subject. When we look through a kaleidoscope 
the forms which we see-have no objective existence, but 
depend on the reflecting glasses: our understanding plays 
the part of those reflecting glasses to the outward world. 
We see a rainbow—but the arch and the colours are not 
there; they are mere impressions modified by our own 
subjectivity. Not only so, but even the raindrops and the 
sun are nothing but empirical phenomena; their round 
shape and the space in which they are formed, are only 
produced by our sensuous intuition. These views were 





expanded and elucidated by later thinkers. Herbart 
argued that the intrinsic nature of the real does 


not concern the human being; this experience is only a 
tissue of relations. Fichte added that all we can know of 
things without us, even their bare existence, is still within 
us. The Ego does, indeed, presuppose a non-Ego, but is 
itself as incognisable as the non-Ego. Just as the green 
and red clouds which flit before a dazzled eye only 
reveal a certain internal disposition of the organ of 
sight, so all the apparent qualities of things only 
reveal to us a modification of our own intelligence. 
Now, such speculation might well seem to have an annihil- 
ating effect on the reality of knowledge, and therefore 
on all theology. It is true that the Transcendental Idealists 
did not admit that their views were destructive of the Faith. 
Just as Leibnitz has elaborated his theory of ‘‘ Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony,” and Malebranche his “ Vision of all 
things in God,” so Kant had his doctrine of ‘‘ Innate Ideas,” 
and regarded the Idea of God as a postulate of the Practical 
Reason. Fichte came to the conclusion that ‘the living 
and active moral order is God; we need no other God, and 
can comprehend no other.” Schelling found the Absolute 
in his doctrine of “ intellectual intuition.” Even Hegel 
produced a terminology which can hardly be said to do 
more than thinly veil the absence of a religion. These 
20. wee in the endeavour to make their systems all- 
comprehensive, leave us with no real escape from the con- 
clusions (1) that there is no Personal God either within 
or without the Universe, but God is only a human 
concept; (2) that the hope of personal immortality is 
nothing better than a sensuously selfish illusion; and 
that there is no real antagonism between good and evil. 
So far as any of them do provide us (as Kant does) with 
some means of avoiding this practical obliteration of all 
faith and conduct, their views are too abstract and intangible 
to be understood by any except a few. To get a real 
religion out of such elements has been compared to milking 
a he-goat into a sieve: ‘‘No milk comes in the first 
instance, and even that the sieve will not retain!” But 
Professor Ferrier showed, in his brilliant ‘Institute of 
Metaphysics,” that there is one absolute existence which 
is not contingent, which is strictly necessary—namely, a 
Supreme, Infinite, and Everlasting Mind in synthesis with 
all things.” He shows that the postulation of the Deity is 
not only permissible, but unavoidable; that since the 
Universe is incapable of self-subsistency, and can only exist 
cum alis, we are compelled to conceive a supreme intelligence 
as the ground and essence of the Universal Whole. ‘‘ Here 
metaphysics stop ; here ontology is merged in theology.” 
Mr. Balfour's admirable book, which will be found 
delightful by all competently educated readers, is devoted 
to establishing the presuppositions which must underlie 
the bases of any intelligent theology. He subjects 
‘‘ Naturalism” to a keen analysis from the standpoints 
of Ethics, of A®sthetic, and of Reason, and shows that it 
leaves us to welter in a mass of hopeless contradictions. 
He then passes to some reasons for belief and to some 


causes for belief. Under the latter head he power- 
fully establishes the claims of Authority. Finally, in 
his last section, he gives ‘‘ Suggestions towards a 


Provisional Philosophy.” In this part of the book, and, 
indeed, throughout it, the reader will find most valuable 
contributions to the arguments for holding fast the faith. 
There is no one who might not gain valuable thoughts from 
this important and brilliant took, 


A HOLIDAY TASK. 


Among the Apple Orchards. By Clement Scott. (London: 
Remington and Co.)—Scott-free, and in clement weather, 
Clement Scott spent a recent holiday among the apple- 
orchards of Worcestershire, and in somewhat less than 
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one hundred and fifty pages of daintily printed text he 
gives us, as a result, pictures of life at ‘*‘ Walnut-Tree 
Farm,” visions of siestas under apple-blossoms, vignettes 
of Old England, rural and antique, and sketches of 
Broadway, the ‘* Painters’ Dreamland.” Tach of the four 
divisions of the book is illustrated by a photographic repro- 
duction of one of the unique scenes of rural felicity which 
inspired the poet’s verse and the author’s prose, Clement 
Scott the poet in each case introducing Clement Scott the 
word-painter and prose writer— 
To the fields away! for Nature presses 
On toiling foreheads a balmy kiss ; 
There’s nothing so sweet as her wild caresses, 
No love more full to the lips than this. 


So sings the poet as he introduces the reader to the 
delights of ‘‘ Walnut-Tree Farm,” and but for the sense 
of incongruity which makes a Christmas story so tiresome 
at Midsummer and the marvels of Australian cricket so 
uninteresting when the thermometer is approaching zero, 
we could almost fancy ourselves enjoying the sweet, wild 
caresses of Nature's gentler moods, instead of those which 
we are obliged to endure, and which of late have proved 
too, too wild for us. Wanderings round ‘ Walnut-Tree 
Farm,” a trip to Tewkesbury, a drive to Worcester, and 
excursions to Stratford-on-Avon, the shrine of Shakspere, 
and Broadway, the painter’s dreamland, make up the 
framework upon which Mr. Clement Scott hangs the 
moralisings and soliloquisings with which he is accustomed 
to pursue his rural rambles. Happy is the man who, like 
Mr. Clement Scott, wherever he may go, finds ‘‘ books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and copy in 
everything!” 


A DISSECTOR OF DREAMS. 
Imagination in Dreams. By Frederick Greenwood. (John 
Lane. )—The accepted theories of dreams are twofold: one 
that dreams are lobster salad, another that they are all 
imagination. Plain living and high thinking; but heavy 
suppers and high dreaming. ‘Take primitive man as por- 
trayed by Milton. Adam’s sleep, he tells us, ‘‘ was very 
light, from pure digestion bred” ; and our unfallen parents 
seem to have had only two dreams. One, in Adam's case, 
was a premonitory symptom of Woman; the other, in 
Eve's case, a premonitory symptom of the Serpent. 

But Mr. Greenwood does not think much of the current 
theories; and, indeed, the contrivers of the current 
theories did not think much, or they would never have 
supposed that they had explained dreams. You put some- 
thing hot against the soles of a sleeper’s feet (to quote a 
stock example), and he dreams that he is walking up Etna, 
There is a case on record. But will every man dream he 
is walking up Etna if you burn his feet? The sensation 
will suggest a dream ; but what dream it will suggest you 
can no more foretell than you can foretell what thoughts 
will be suggested to a given person by the sight of a 
beautiful landscape. And so the current theory of 
suggestion by external sensations or internal morbid dis- 
turbance no more explains dreams than any mere theory 
of suggestion can explain thought. The theories are true 
enough within the little stretch of their tether, but they 
do not even touch the real processes of dreams. Nor will 
the ‘‘all imagination” theory work. Granted it be true— 
a very doubtful matter—how does imagination come to 
produce results so transcending our experience of its 
waking operation? By the study of the peculiar working 
of imagination in dreams, we may learn much, Mr. Green- 
wood thinks, regarding the nature of that faculty ; much 
which is obscured from our observation by its co-ordination 
with other faculties in our waking hours. And the same 
may hold true of those other faculties, if other faculties are 
at work in dreams, as Mr. Greenwood thinks they are. In 
this sense it is that he urges his bold plea for a truly 
scientific, as opposed to a merely materialistic, study 
of dreams. In studying an organism under the 
microscope, the structures which the man of science 
wishes to view are often obscured by their relation 
to other parts. He applies a certain reagent which 
disturbs those relations, and thereby brings into special 
prominence the structures he desires to observe. Now, 
dreams, argues Mr. Greenwood with great plausibility, 
are such a reagent; ‘‘ dissecting out” (in his own phrase) 
faculties which baffle our examination under the intricate 
conditions of waking existence. 

To noting some of these peculiar disturbances, and 
suggesting the directions in which they may profitably 
point inquiry, Mr. Greenwood’s book is devoted; and 
accordingly, readers who go to it for a collection of choice 
dream-specimens, so to speak, are liable to be disappointed. 
Yet some of the instances given are curious enough, even 
if one has seen them paralleled before. Thus, a girl’s 
family is being robbed by the servants. The family are 
partially aware of the robberies, but do not know whom to 
suspect. The girl, however, has heard little about the robberies, 
and not given much heed to what she heard. She stays 
up one night, reading in the drawing-room. She is not 
certuin whether she falls asleep ; and so the story is open, 
if the reader choose, to be interpreted as a ghost-story pure 
and simple. She hears the church-bell ring the first 
quarter past one, and looks up at the favourite armchair 
of her dead father, which stands opposite. It appears to 
be covered with a thick black veil, out of which the ghost 
proceeds to ‘‘ materialise” himself. ‘The veil lightened 
till it became gray, and in the ugly mist a shape became 
visible. With a slowness which still fills me with horror 
to remember, the shape took the lineaments of my father, 
not as I hud seen him dead, but grayer, thinner, and with 
a dreadful clayey look about him.” Of course, he leads 
her downstairs, taking the candle with him, opens all the 
locked doors without such superfluous machinery as keys, 
shows her the skylight through which the thieves had 
entered, and names a trusted man-servant as their accom- 
plice. And investigation subsequently proved that you may 
always take a ghost’s word for a thousand pounds. 

We should add that Mr. Greenwood, in this clever 
and thoughtful little book, carefully shuts out any super- 
natural explanation of dreams; though it is slightly 
obvious that on this point he sometimes has an opinion 
he does not give—a discretion in which we shall certainly 
follow him, 
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THE FIRST STEP. 

The First Step: a Dramatic Moment. By William Teine- 
mann. (John Lane: At the Sign of the Bodley Head.)— 
That Mr. William Heinemann’s first step into the arena of 
literary effort should have been greeted by a plentiful 
display of fisticuffs was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion. 
Here was a highly successful publisher forsaking his 
ledgers to dally with the dramatic muse, and arrayed 
against him was his natural enemy, the scribbling young 
man, backed by the majesty of that cherished guardian of 
our morals, the Licenser of Plays. The occasion was too 
unique, the opportunity too precious to be lost. ‘‘ Spare 
the rod and spoil the publisher,” seems to have been the 
motto of these lusty censors, who find in the theme of 
“The First Step” —the leading astray of a young 
girl—-a serious outrage on our insular proprieties. 
And yet the candid reviewer has only to glance at 
a bookshelf of classics to find that this same theme 
has been treated in many and various ways, and always 
with notable success. ‘The Heart of Midlothian,” ‘ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,” ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘ The 
Heritage of the Kurts” —the list can be prolonged 
indefinitely : but in the mine where Scottish, English, 
German, and Norwegian authors have found their master- 
vieces it would seem that it is not permitted a prentice 
ae to seek for the smallest nugget. And yet, 1t may at 
once be conceded, ‘‘ The First Step” contains no single line 
which would repay its perusal by the prurient. 

In the opening scene we have the first wedding day 
of a bachelor’s wife. It is a year ago since the heroine 
left her home to devote herself to the rising dramatist, 
Frank Donovan. The informal tie is in this case stretched to 
snapping point, and Frank is already in love with Mrs. 
Courtree, an actress. Annie is not unsuspicious, but with 
a magnanimity only, we fear, to be seen in literature, she 
refuses his offers of an immediate marriage, to fall, in the 
second and third acts, into the réle of a neglected and 
deceived mistress. This, we take it, is the real tragedy of 
the play: the touching devotion, the terrible sacrifice of the 
girl Annie, met only by the callous and brutal indifference 
of the man who should have been her lover and protector. 
A corner of the veil which hides the eternal tragedy of 
human love is lifted for an instant—for an instant we 
are made to feel the inexorable cruelty of passion, the 
abysmal indifference of life. In the girl Lizzie, whose 
fate forms the subject of the play, Mr. Heinemann has 
depicted a coarse, shallow, foolish specimen of a type 
which is eternal, a girl, as Mr. Kipling would say, who is 
destined for an ‘ancient and honourable profession,” 
and her undoing at the hands of a certain Jack Durwen, 
a man about town and friend of her sister’s lover, 
has all the conclusiveness of the inevitable. It is 
here, we venture to think, that the realist fails where 
the romanticist would hold us enthralled. Take from 
Effie Deans her tenderness, from Hetty Sorrel her saucy 
innocence, make Tess a mere clod of the fields, and Gretchen 
a giggling piece of baggage, and where is the tragedy which 
should move the spectator when an innocent young girl 
frays—as the current phrase goes—the hem of her white 
robe? And so Annie, the elder sister, who has ruined her 
life for a man who drinks, who strikes her, and who 
deceives her with the first auburn-haired play-actress who 
comes across his path—Annie remains the one touching and 
attractive figure in a singularly sombre but dramatic story. 





A HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
Progress of Science: Its Origin, Course, Promoters, and 
Results. By J. Villin Marmery. (Chapman and Hall.) 
Inside the cover of this book there is pasted a series of short 
yaragraphs summarising its excellences, and presumably 
intended to save the reviewer the labour of reading it, as 
also to suggest what he should say about it. ‘The pub- 
lishers—for we cannot assume that the author is particeps 
criminis—have committed an indiscretion which we advise 
them not to repeat. For if it lends itself to the con- 
venience of easy-going and unprincipled critics, it can 
awaken only resentment in minds of the honester sort, 
and compel more careful scrutiny into the value of materials 
thus unwisely puffed. 

And, in truth, the book has no need of such devices. 
It is a careful and honest, withal somewhat laboured, 
attempt to tell this hurrying age, with its legacy of the 
long result of the toil and tribulation of the centuries, 
upon whom there rested the burden and to whom the 
honour should be paid. For the history of scientific dis- 
covery is the history of civilisation, because it is concerned 
with the growth of the conception of order and the decay of 
belief in the capricious and exceptional. Mr. Marmery has, 
therefore, to cover a vast field in proposing ‘‘ to conduct the 
inquirer safely from the Greek world to our own without 
leading him astray,” since the survey has to include not 
only those wonderfully shrewd speculations of the Ionian 
philosophers which modern physics has verified, but 
scientific. progress through the Arabians and Medizvalists, 
Among these last we note with satisfaction the adequate 
recognition given by Mr. Marmery to the work of Roger 
Bacon, to whom is due the introduction of the ‘ experi- 
mental method, the starting-point of modern advance in 
Europe.” The arrangement of the subject-matter into groups 
rather than into periods has the drawback of compelling 
the reader to retrace his steps and to obtain only a blurred 
idea of the continuity and inter-relation of intellectual 
development; for each advance was but part of a general 
movement due to a common impulse. And then, the 
author’s natural desire to assign each discoverer his due 
place results in the insertion of snippety paragraphs, which 
are neither critical nor historical. For we are not illumined 
by reading that ‘‘ Cardan advanced theoretical and practical 
mechanics” or that Huxley’s works ‘‘are deservedly held 
in universal esteem.” Nor does the author show firm grasp 
of the bases of organic evolution in remarking that Darwin 
remains its ‘‘ central pillar,” the fact being that the fabric 
rests on supports—as the evidence from paleontology and 
embryology—which suffice to uphold it, were the Darwinian 
theory of *‘ natural selection ” disproved to-morrow. These 
are, however, minor blemishes in a work which, as a survey 
of scientific progress from ancient to modern times, fills a 
blank, and will be found instructive to the general reader, 
The index is copious and excellent. 
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A PAGE FROM PAPUA. 
It is a far cry, across many a weary mile of sea, to British 
New Guinea, but Sir William MacGregor, its administrator, 
is at present among us. The fact will no doubt give a 
certain immediate interest to the country, especially as he 
is to deliver an address on it before the Geographical 
Society. Although British New Guinea appertained to 
the realm before, it is only six years since Sir William 
declared her Majesty's sovereignty over it. He landed one 
September day, and before night the ceremony had been 
compassed, and British New Guinea became a Crown 
Colony. Several of his officials, Mr. James Hennessy, Mr. 
A. C. English (from whose collection of New Guinea pictures 
the two given here are taken), and Mr. C. A. Kowald, 
are also home on leave. Add to these Mr. R. G. Guise, 
a planter of long experience, and it will be seen that the 
facilities for getting first-hand facts about British New 
Guinea and the Papuans are quite excellent. Sir William 
MacGregor would probably suggest that as interesting a 
question as any other in connection with New Guinea is 
this: Will the Papuans, now civilisation has reached them, 
continue to grow and multiply and people the land, or will 
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they go down as the native Australians have done, as the 
Maoris of New Zealand are rapidly going? Much, if not, 
indeed, most of this big island, hanging on to the skirts of 
the continent of Australia, is utterly unknown. Apart 
from the direct work of administration, Sir William 
MacGregor’ has actively engaged in gathering 
geographical and scientific information relative to the 


been 
British slice of the island. 
That phase of the clarification of British New Guinea 


can best be illustrated by telling in brief the story of his 
explorations among the Owen Stanley range of mountains. 
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Although it is not his latest piece of 
exploration—inspection is the word he 
prefers himself—it remains, perhaps, 
the most picturesque. The expedition 
took place in what in England were the 
early summer months of 1889. The 
undertaking was at once arduous and 
perilous. As a result of two days’ 
marching once, the party contrived to 
get precisely two and a quarter miles 
ahead. On another occasion a raft 
with which a stream was being crossed 
broke loose, and was rapidly swept 
down river. Fortunately, the men 
upon it at the time were good swimmers, 
else they could hardly have hoped to 
reach the shore in safety. Then fever 
troubled the expedition, the lack of 
clothes was much felt, and finally the 
provisions became scanty, and short 
rations were compulsory. There must 
have been a double privation, in that 
having regard to the hunger which 
a high cold altitude—an Alpine 
altitude—may be supposed to induce. 
Indeed, the not unhumorous thing 
happened that the few 
specimen birds captured high up 
on the range was surreptitiously 
eaten by a native carrier. ‘The 
bulk of the expedition was taken 
as high as ten or eleven thousand 
feet, and then Sir William Mac- 
Gregor pushed for the top accom- 
a few of his men. 





one of 





panied by only 
He is the only white man who has 
been on the top of the range, the 
highest point of which he christened 
Mount Victoria, which has an ele- 
vation somewhat over thirteen thou- 
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sand feet. Several new tribes were 
met with in the course of the 
expedition, many important observ- 
ations were made, and it must have recalled his native 
North to Sir William to find icicles on Mount Victoria. 
It need hardly be said that the climate elsewhere in 
New Guinea does not breed icicles. 


For Government purposes, British New Guinea is 
divided into four districts, besides Port Moresby, which 
may be called the capital. It is named after a Captain 
Moresby, who discovered the harbour, and in connection 
with that it may be stated that the coast has many good 
natural harbours. Somebody who knows both Ceylon and 
New Guinea has put it that the possibilities of the latter 
in reference to produce—coffee, and so on—are much on 
the achievements of the former. 
Cingalese and the Papuans—the least 
civilised to-day certainly of South Sea natives—there 
naturally be a wide gulf fixed. It been 
in managing the Papuans, to investi- 


the same lines as 
Between the 
must has 
thought u wise thing, 
gate and comprehend their traditions, customs, and ways 
of life generally. A general line of custom runs through 
the people, but that line is subject to all manner of 
variations. Polygamy is common, and is based on the 
theory that the more wives a man has the more comfort- 
able he will be. The description of the marriage customs 
in one division of the territory would seem to indicate that 
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NEW GUINEA WARRIORS. 

the ‘‘ advanced woman ” is not necessarily a product of the 
highest civilisation. In that part the Papuan woman 
takes the initiative, sending for the man of her choice, 
who comes and takes her away. Her relatives organise 
and demand in return a sister of the 
Thus 


a demonstration, 
bridegroom for wife to a youth of their family. 
it is a case of fair exchange; but it is surely barter when, 
if there is no available sister, a payment in currency 
sharks’ teeth, say—is taken as substitute. 





TEN DAYS IN BOSNIA. 
We have received a number of letters in connection with 
the series of articles which we published recently under 
the title ‘‘Ten Days in Bosnia.” Many of our corre- 
spondents seek information as to the various routes and 
railways by which both Bosnia and Herzegovina can be 
reached ; others would know of the sporting possibilities 
in these countries, which up to this time are practically 
In answer to these inquiries it 





untrodden by the tourist. 
may be said that Mr. H. W. Snow, the exceedingly well- 
informed and courteous London agent of the International 
Sleeping Car Company, has a thorough knowledge of 
Sosnia and Herzegovina, and has prepared an admirable 
programme for any who may desire to visit these provinces 
of the Balkans. 

Mr. Snow, to whom letters 
14, Cockspur Street, 8.W., is now proposing, in conjunction 
with Mr. Redfern, the Paris agent of the company, an 
attractive series of tours to South-Eastern Europe. By 
the famous Wagon-Lit, the journey to Brod, via Vienna 
and Buda-Pesth, is not only to be performed without 
fatigue, but is in itself a very attractive thing, the sleep- 
ing cars being quite beyond criticism, and the cuisine 
better than in many so-called first-class hotels. 


may be addressed at 


Where larger information, either economic or social, is 
desired, our correspondents are advised to address M. Henri 
Moser at 12, Rue Paris. M. Moser 
the foremost among travellers, and 
has for the the 
and Herzegovinian Government in Paris. He is rightly 
an enthusiast where these countries are concerned, and 
has a thorough knowledge of all sport to be obtained 
in them, and particularly of the fishing, which is very 
good. A and we 
Balkan Provinces to be as much within the range of the 


des Saussaies, 


is one of modern 


been some years agent of sosnian 


year or two hence may expect the 
average tourist as Switzerland and the Tyrol. 

We have lately received from M. Moser a copy of the 
first number of the first illustrated paper published 
in Bosnia. It is called Nada, and is published at Serajevo. 
This is an amazing pro- 
duction to have come out of the is full 
of fine illustrations, reproduced. with a large command of 
technical skill; it contains poems, stories, and articles, and 
affords yet another instance of that progressive spirit which 
the genius of M. de Kallay has breathed upon this wild 
corner of the Balkans. 


It is in the Bosnian language. 
** savage lairs.” It 
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MR. STEVENSON’S VOYAGE. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Twice since we heard of Mr. Stevenson’s death I have 
received letters written by him before Dec. 3—mere notes 
on a character in one of his novels—the Master of Lovat. 
On the same day some curious epistles of the said Master 
were sent to me, and it is thus that we are constantly 
made to feel the blank in our lives, and to know how 
much we miss our friend. These ‘antiquarian old- 
womanries,” these traits of a strange personage whom tho 
world has forgotten—young Lovat—amuse us still, and it 
is difficult to believe that to our friend of a few months 
ago these and all things human are now indifferent. 


Would that death had waited a glance or a word, 

Or some token from us of our love! 
says the Samoan poet, putting the common desire in words 
of his soft-vowelled speech. 

Like a letter from the dead is Mr. Stevenson's account 
of his voyage to New York in the second edition of his 
collected works.* Why it was not published at the time 
when it was written, one does not know. Very probably 
he has altered and softened it. He sailed in the second 
cabin, equivalent to the steerage, and M. Zola would have 
made a great use of such an opportunity to be squalid. 
But Mr. Stevenson’s ambition was not to 
enumerate and classify smells and evil sounds. 
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who are terribly sick at sea, feel that, if he had occupied 
their shoes, he might have been bored also. The whole 
essay is full of his humour, which keeps a reader in a 
perpetual smile, and his adventure was only one more 
example of his unconventional pluck and hardihood. 
The later papers have already been published. He 
does not seem to have got on so well with Americans 
as with his own folk. He found a curious mixture of 
unprecedented rudeness, with unprecedented kindness, in 
the same persons. ‘These are (it is well to be bold in 
statement) the manners of America.” Probably the kind- 
ness is genuine, the rudeness is a mask, put on one does 
not well know why, but perhaps as an outward and visible 
sign of Freedom. Or this may be ‘‘ the character of some 
particular State or group of States.” Why should the 
manager of a book-shop “ indicate squarely that he put no 
faith in my honesty, and refuse to look up the names of 
books, or give the slightest help or information?” The 
philosophy of Clothes had, perhaps, something to do with 
all this. Mr. Stevenson was ever at war with the whole 
race of tailors, and I have seen the hall-porter of a most 
respectable club look at him very queerly. To be sure 
he wore a hat consecrated to Tyrolese liberties, a large 
amorphous cloak, a pair of yellow shoes, a yellow tie, and 
a shirt of some thick black material. A hall-porter, accus- 
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LORD ACTON. 
The hackneyed phrase, ‘‘a walking cyclopeedia,’ 
once be accurately applied. _ Lord Acton, who has been 
appointed Regius Professor of Modern History in the 


’ 


can for 


University of Cambridge, carries a mind stored with the 
greatest variety of knowledge probably possessed by any 
living man. The Right Hon. Sir John Emerich Edward 
Dalberg Acton, first Lord Acton, is the son of the late 
Ferdinand Richard Edward Acton, whom he succeeded as 
eighth baronet in 1837. He is sixty-one years of age, and 
was raised to the peerage in 1869. He was educated at no 
English University, but studied at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, 
when Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman was president, and 
subsequently became a pupil of Dr. Déllinger, at Munich. 
The influence of the last-named scholar on Lord Acton is 
marked by his steady devotion to Dr. Ddollinger’s tenets 
and a certain breadth of thought which many Catholics 
regard as heterodox. Lord Acton has had experience of 
political life. He represented Carlow in the Liberal interest 
from 1859 to 1865; then he contested Bridgnorth (where 
he has a country seat, Aldenham Park), and was returned 
by a majority of one, but was unseated as the result of a 
scrutiny. Since his elevation to the peerage he has spoken 
occasionally in the House of Lords, latterly as the 

representative of the Chief Secretary for 

Ireland. He was appointed a Lord -in- 





He discovered, from a certain brazen plate, f 
that he still was a ‘‘ gentleman,” but as for 
food and comfort, he was as ill supplied as 
his neighbours. He could eat the food, 
especially the soup and the porridge. Now, 
he had a taste for rather dainty fare, and was 
an amateur, in his way, of cookery and of 
wines. He was, therefore, surprised that his 
companions, almost without exception, could 
not eat what he found not unpalatable. One 
does not know how to explain this fastidious- 
ness in the others, as contrasted with his own 
content. 

Mr. Stevenson, to speak like Greek prose, 
‘* escaped people’s notice in being a gentleman 
and a man of letters.” The saloon people did 
not recognise him as one of their own class, 
neither did the steerage passengers. They 
took him for a mason or an engineer. As 
a tramp, he passed for a tramp in France ; 
he expected other things among his fellow- 
countrymen. ‘The officers called him ‘ my 
man.” I do remember once being ‘‘ my 
manned” at a Highland railway station by 
the last of the old Highland chiefs when I 
was an undergraduate. Not resenting this 
form of address, I applied it, in turn, to the 
venerable head of a very gallant clan, and 
ke too did not seem to mind. Mr. Steven- 
son’s great feat was being refused admission 
to the rooms at Monte Carlo, but, as he told 
the tale, this was less remarkable than his 
board ship. One 





successful incognito on 
might have expected his speech to betray 
him. As he says, nobody can have looked 
at his hands, which showed no mark of any 
manual labour except the making of cigar- 
cttes. He wrote a great deal on board, and 
the stewards and doctor chaffed him about this 
practice. ‘* What, still writing?” But every- 
one says this. The Duke of Cumberland, 











I think, said so to Mr. Gibbon: ‘‘ What, 
still writing ? Another d——d thick volume, 
ch?” Mr. Stevenson’s position here was not 
unusual, They all do it. 

His companions, Mr. Stevenson discovered (no doubt 
with no surprise), were, in essentials, gentlemen. All 
natural people are: there is very little difference in all 
sorts and conditions of men. They were kind, frank, 
unobtrusive, sympathetic. People only cease to be gentle- 
men when they are affected, conceited, and ill at ease. 
These are not universal conditions, happily. Most of the 
company were failures, and at the root of most of their 
They were only in the way of 
exchanging Glenlivat for Bourbon. Some, of course, had 
fallen back on the cheap pleasure as an anodyne. Most 
had no hope except in a regular revolution and change 
of all things. This is very natural, when one has 
nothing to lose. But a bouleversement will not cure a taste 
for liquor, and, agreeable as the savage life may be, all 
savages fall victims to fire-water and cards. However, the 
pleasure of pulling other people down is next to that of 
being oneself set up. Mr. Stevenson draws his usual 
tolerant pictures of even the least amiable among his 
fellow-sufferers. He could always make himself happy in 
observing human nature. He never was ‘ bored,” happy 
man; but then he resolutely shunned the people who give 
Thus his boast of not being bored must be 
He kept out of the way of the 
The young ladies whom he 

Persons who have none of 


ill-success was drink. 


dinner-parties. 
taken with a qualification. 
ordinary British matron. 
did know worshipped him. 
Mr. Stevenson’s advantages, who cannot escape ordinary 
‘‘ bodies,” who are not adored by the young and fair, and 


*The Collected Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. New Edition. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 
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tomed to the correct Mr. Sidney Scraper, all but lost his 
presence of mind. The bookseller may have been of the 
same humour. Moreover, Mr. Stevenson admits that, 
because of the rain, a pool formed on the floor at his feet. 
So I am inclined to palliate the reserve of the bookseller, 
especially as he suddenly thawed, and became most friendly 
and obliging. If Mr. Stevenson prepared for himself rubs 
in life (and it may be admitted that he did not go out of 
his way to avoid them), he endured them smilingly, and 
made his readers also smile. His fellow-travellers thought 
literature an idle trade. His idleness makes men happy. 








In one respect Greece maintains a romantic link with 
the past—that is, in the possession of brigands. This fact 
has added the needed touch of adventure to travel through 
the ancient kingdom. It was announced the other day that 
‘*the robber chieftain Tsoulis, who has been making Thessalv 
unsafe for years,” had been captured under disguise in 
Cairo. Here were delightful elements for a story. The 
phrase ‘‘ who has been making Thessaly unsafe for years ” 

yas a proud testimony to the valour and repute of Tsoulis. 
But, unfortunately for the lover of romance, and also for 
future travellers in Thessaly, the story is now contradicted. 
‘**An inoffensive retired butcher of Patras ” was arrested 
on the initiative of a Greek merchant, who declared that 
he was undoubtedly Tsoulis, whom he remembered in 
former years. The Greek merchant was wrong, the 
butcher is once more free, and Tsoulis is presumably 
still in business, unlike his ‘‘ double,” who had retired. 


| He married in 1865 the Countess Marie Arco- 
Vallez (who died in 1889), by whom he has a 
son and three daughters living. His excur- 
sions into journalism have been numerous. He 
edited the Homeand Foreign Review from 1862 to 
1864, when it ceased ; afterwards he conducted 
a weekly paper, the Chronicle, which met with 
little success; and next, the North British 
Review, which—absit omen !—did not long sur- 
vive. Lord Acton has contributed many 
learned articles to many reviews, chiefly on 
the historical phases of theology. Twenty- 
one years ago, when the world was excited by 
the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
on the Vatican Decrees, he plunged into the 
famous controversy with a_ dialectician’s 
delight. Letter after letter signed ‘‘ Acton” 
appeared in the 7'imes, stating his views with 
a courage which to certain Catholics seemed 
worse than indiscreet. An article by him, which 
drew considerable attention to the Quarterly 
Review for January 1877, treated of ‘* Wolsey 
and the Divorce of Henry VIII.” with much 
originality and insight. There is in Lord 
Acton’s writing a certain obscurity caused by 
his profundity of investigation; he has not 
made famous any special phrase, and in this 
respect he will be a contrast to his prede- 
cessor, Sir John Seeley, who so picturesqucly 
described Great Britain as ‘‘a world-wide 
Venice, with the sea for streets.”” Lord Acton 
has received many honours; at the jubilee of 
Munich University in 1872 the honorary 
degree of Doctor was bestowed upon him by 
the Philosophical Faculty. Oxford honoured 
herself by conferring upon him in 1887 
the honorary D.C.L. degree; and All Souls’ 
College elected him in 1890 to an honorary 
Fellowship, which he prizes all the more be- 
sause this special mark of esteem is only 
shared with Mr. Gladstone. The University 
of Cambridge gave him her highest honour in 
1888, when the future Regius Professor of 
Modern History was made a Doctor of Civil 
Law. In Germany.Lord Acton’s literary work is better 
known and appreciated than in this country, where his 
‘* Letter to a German Bishop, present at the Vatican 
Council” would naturally fail to find a place on most 
book-shelves. In France there have been several readers 
of his admirable letters on Liberty, which owe their 
translation to Emile de Laveleye. Not a little of 
what the author considers his weightiest work has 
appeared anonymously, and perhaps his new appoint- 
ment may induce him to reprint some of the celebrated 
articles on the Vatican Council which are attributed to 
his pen. 

Mr. Gladstone, who is himself a repository for all kinds 
of information, has been accustomed for years to refer 
abstruse questions of history to the decision of his friend 
Lord Acton. But, although rightly regarded by his 
intimates as an exceedingly learned man, there has been 
some danger of a like fate happening to Lord Acton as 
befalls those singers who, in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
words, ‘‘ die with all their music in them.” And therefore, 
the choice of a successor to the late Sir John R. Seeley is 
all the more interesting, especially if it should unlock the 
doors of Lord Acton’s scholarship for the benefit of 
Cambridge men. He cannot fail to impress his hearers with 
his sincerity, industry, and exactness, while his readitiess 
to place his knowledge at the disposal of others is bound 
to create appreciation. There is just the proper tinge of 
an experiment in appointing a Peer sixty-one years old to 
a University professorship, but it is an experiment which 
is hopeful in its result. 


. 


ai Waiting to the Queen nearly three years ago. 
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IX.—IVY IN THE COPSE. 

See what a beautiful creeping spray of ivy—dark green, 
with russet veins—from the ground beneath the copse 
here! How close it keeps to the earth! how exquisitely 
the leaves fit in with one another, like a living mosaic! 
That is why the ivy-leaf is shaped as we know it, with 
re-entrant angles, very abrupt and deep-lobed. The plant, 
as a whole, crawls snake-like over the ground in shady 
spots, or climbs up the face of stony cliffs, or mantles walls 
and ruins, or clambers boldly over the trunks of trees 
which last, though its most conspicuous, is not by any 
means its commonest or most natural situation. It is a 
haunter of the shade. ‘Therefore it wants to utilise to the 
uttermost every inch of space and every ray of sunlight. 
So it clings close to the soil or to its upright support, and 
lays its leaves out flat, each occupying its own chosen spot 
of earth without encroaching on its neighbour’s demesne, 
and none ever standing in the light of another. That shows 
one at once the secret reason for the angular foliage: it is 
exactly adapted to the ivy’s habitat. All plants which grow 
in the same way, half trailing, half climbing, have leaves 
of similar shape. Three well-known examples, each bear- 
ing witness to the resemblance in their very names, aro 
the ivy-leaved veronica, the ivy-leaved campanula, and the 
ivy-leaved toad-flax. Or look once more at the pretty 
chmbing ivy-leaved geranium or pelargonium, so commonly 
grown in windows. Contrast all these angular leaves of 
prostrate creepers with the heart-shaped or arrow-headed 
foliage of the upright twining or tendril-making climbers, 
such as convolyuli, black bindweed, black bryony, and 
bittersweet, and you will recognise at once how different 
modes of life almost necessarily beget different types of 
leaf-arrangement. 

Nay, more. If you watch the ivy itself in its various 
stages, you will see how the self-same plant adapts its 
different parts from time to time to every variation in the 
surrounding conditions. Here in the copse, left to itself, 
as nature made it, it spreads vaguely along the ground at 
first with its lower branches, developing small leaves as it 
goes, narrow-lobed and angular, which are pressed flat 
against the soil in such a way as to utilise all possible air 
and sunshine. They cover the ground without mutual 
interference. And they are evergreen, too, so as to make 
the best of the scanty light that struggles through the trees 
in early spring and late autumn, while the oaks and ashes 
are all bare and leafless. But the main stem, prying 
about, soon finds out for itself some upright bank or trunk, 
up which it climbs, adhering to its host by the aid of its 
innumerable short root-like excrescences. Lere its foliage 
assumes still the same type as on the ground, but is not 


quite so closely appressed to the support, nor yet so sharply 
angular. ‘The mode of the mosaic, too, has altered a little 
to suit the altered circumstances: the leaves now stand 
out more freely from the stem, yet in such a way as 
not to interfere with or overshadow each other. By and 
by, however, the ivy, as it grows, reaches the top of 
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the bank or some convenient flowering place on the 
friendly trunk; and then it begins to send up quite 
different blossoming branches. These rise straight into 
the air, without support on any side; unlike the creeping 
stems, they are stout enough and strong enough to stand 
alone—to bear their own weight and that of the pro- 
spective flowers and berries. Besides, they wish to be 
seen from all sides at once, so as to attract from far and 
near a whole circle of amicable birds and insects. And 


now observe that on these upright flowering branches the 
shape of the leaves changes entirely, so that you would 
hardly recognise them at first sight for ivy. ‘They stand 
round the branch on all sides equally, and therefore have 
no longer any need to fit in and dovetail with one another. 
Each leaf is now somewhat oval in form, though sharply 
pointed; there are no more lobes or angles; and the out- 
line as a whole is far fuller and usually unbroken. Yet 
they still avoid standing in one another's light, and are so 
arranged in spirals round the stem as to interfere as little 
as possible with one another's freehold. 

The little yellowish-green flowers which top these 
branches appear in late autumn. They are not particu- 
larly conspicuous, and their petals are insignificant ; yet 
they distil abundant honey on a disk in the centre, and 
they breathe forth a curious half-putrescent scent, which 
seems highly attractive to many carrion flies and other 
foul feeders. Hence you will find that butterflies seldom 
or never visit them; but they are frequented and fertilised 
by hundreds of smaller insects, for whose sake the copious 
honey is stored on the open disk, where it is easily 
accessible to even the stumpiest proboscis. Ivy, in short, 
is a democratic flower: it lays by no rich store of secret 
nectar in hidden recesses, hke the honeysuckle or the 
nasturtium, where none but the Norman-nosed aristocrats of 
the insect world can reach it; it is all for the common plebs. 
‘*A fair field and no favour” is the motto it acts upon. When 
the berries have been thus fertilised, they lie by over winter, 
slowly ripening and swelling, to blacken at last in the 
The ripe fruit is then eaten by birds, 
such as hawfinches and certain of the thrush tribe, which 
disperse the hard nut-like seeds undigested. Black or dark 
blue are rare colours for flowers, but common for fruits ; 
partly perhaps because birds are less fond of bright reds 
and yellows than the esthetic insects; but partly also 
because such dusky hues are readily seen on a tree or bush 
against the snows of winter, the grey brown of late autumn, 
or the delicate wan green of early spring foliage. 


succeeding summer. 





MR. J. MOSS’S BASSET-HOUNDS. 


At Winless Hill House, the residence of Mr. J. Moss at 
3ishops Waltham, there is a fine pack of basset-hounds, 
which has given many a good run to those who have the 
wind and lung to follow it on foot. The Master of the 
hounds is a son of a former member for Winchester, and 
an enthusiastic sportsman. Mr. Moss has carefully selected 
his pack, adding to it some of the hounds lately owned by 
Mr. T. Cannon. He has also purchased some good animals 
from the kennels of the Prince of Monaco. Mr. Valentine 
T. Garland, on the preceding page, has allowed us to repro- 
duce the very successful and pleasing picture which he has 
executed of this popular pack. 
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COACHING ON THE ISIS AT OXFORD, 


See ‘“* Our Illustratione,”’ 


Photo by Hills and Saunders, 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


To-day his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. celebrates his eighty- 
fifth birthday. I sincerely wish the Sovereign Pontiff 
many happy returns, for although four score years and 
five is a ripe old age, there were some of his predecessors 
who exceeded it by ten and more, though of course not 
many. There are no trustworthy documents on the subject 
of the ages of the Popes until the reign of Martin V., 
who was elected in 1417; hence, the statement that Saint 
Agathon lived to 107 must be received with extreme 
carefulness, and the same caution should be exercised with 
regard to St. Peter, said to have been ninety-nine at the 
date of his crucifixion. The Abbé Maistre, in his ‘‘ Histoire 
de Saint Pierre,” maintains, however, that St. Peter was not 
more than seventy-three or seventy-four. Authentically 
there have been only four of the Pope’s predecessors who 
exceeded him in years—namely, Gregory XII., who died at 
ninety, though he vacated the Papal throne before the 
day of his death; Clement XII., who died at eighty-eight ; 
Clement X., who died at eighty-six; and Pius 1X., who 
diel at eighty-five years, eight months, and twenty-six 
days, after a reign of thirty-one years, seven months, and 
twenty-six days. 


The youngest Pope was John XII., who was said to be 
only twenty-six when he died, after a reign of seven years 
and nine months. He belonged to the powerful Conti 
family, and was a grandnephew of Sergius III. and 
John XI., but I repeat, the documents bearing upon the 
Popes’ ages do not become trustworthy until the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. From those documents it would 
appear that the average reign of the Popes was exactly six 
years, eleven months, and twenty-six days. 


Of course, a great many Popes reigned much less. 
Pius ITI. occupied the Papal throne only twenty-six days, 
and Marcel II. only twenty-two days, but one may well 
doubt whether their days were cut short by luxurious living, 
as some hostile critics have hinted. On the day of his 
election Leo XIII. found his bill of daily fare increased by 
one dish. He quietly pointed to it. ‘*Do you think my 
capacity for food has increased since yesterday ?” he asked. 
And as a rule the Holy Fathers were of a similar mind 
with regard to the luxuries of the table, though they enter- 
tained their guests in the most sumptuous manner. The 
reception and banquet on Christmas Eve, after midnight 
Mass, was perhaps the most splendid of those entertain- 
ments. Here is a description of one by de Brosses during 
the pontificate of Clement XII— 

‘On Christmas Eve (1793) the Pope gave, according to 
custom, a superb reg lo to the eminences of the Sacred 
College who had attended the Mass at midnight. The 
entertainment began by a concert and oratorio executed 
by a large number of musicians in the royal hall; after 
which was served a_ splendid collation which truly 
deserved the name of a good supper. The long and 
narrow table was decorated with a quantity of crystal 
ornaments, filled with artificial fruit and flowers, and 
flanked by another row of larger and real or artificial 
pieces, representing salads, vegetables, confections,, and 
preserves, the whole of it making up the show part of the 
business. As for the supper itself, a tall tricliniarches, in 
& violet gown, on account of our being in Advent, carved 
the meats, which the subordinate attendants, as violet as he, 
deposited on the board, dish by dish, and never more than 
one course at a time. While the one was being partaken 
of another was being carved —a very comfortable way at a 
large b inquet. Nearly all the dishes after the soups were 
composed of magnificent salt-water fish. There were only 
about a dozen cardinals present; but a great-many people 
were admitted as spectators.” 


But. once more, most of the Popes have been frugal to 
a degree. Leo X. ate very little indeed, and rarely meat. 
He was almost what nowadays we would call a-vegetarian. 
On Wednesdays he abstained from even the juice of meats; 
on Fridays he munched a few roots; on Saturdays he 
abstained altogether from food and drink. Paul IV., 
though he kept a magnificent table, ate very little indeed, 
so little that 1t was a constant source of wonderment to 
those around how he could manage to remain in decent 
health on the infinitesimal consumption of food. 


**Tn the morning,” wrote Cardinal Wiseman, ‘‘ Leo XIT. 
only took a cup of coffee or a little beef-tea. His dinner 
was really his only meal in the day. His Holiness told 
me himself that dried cod (stock fish) was his favourite 
dish.” Pius [X., like Leo XII., only ate one meal a day, 
at three o'clock. He never was more than twenty minutes 
at table. Pius VII. abstained from meat nearly all the 
year round. The usual dinner of Paul II. consisted of 
vegetables and the most humble and inexpensive fish. 
Adrian VI. remained throughout faithful to the dish he 
had relished when poor—-salt cod; sometimes he asked 
for fish which even the poorest of the Romans scorned 
to touch, and in that way became the laughing-stock of 
the fish-vendors. And be it remembered that all these 
men disposed of untold wealth. 








The Duke of Devonshire, who has more than once 
elluded to the necessity for a social bridge between the 
West and the East End of London, gave a_ practical 
example on Feb. 20 which might well be imitated. He 
invited 700 of the students connected with Toynbee Hall 
to spend the evening at Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 
There was a distinguished party of entertainers, including 
the Countess of Dudley, whe sang, and the occasion was 
made exceedingly pleasant. There is every reason for 
hoping that other aristocrats will see their way to similar 
functions. Despite Rudyard Kipling’s 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet, 
there is abundant opportunity for the East End to be 
asked to pay the return visit which it has owed to the 
West for so long. One thing may be safely promised, and 
that is the real appreciation which is so often lacking from 
mere fashionable soirées. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


J W Suaw (Montreal).—We are much obl'ged for the game, and publish it 
with pleasure. 

Outver Icineta.—The reason your solution fails is that after White playson 
his second move K to B 3rd, the Black Pawn at K 7th becomes a Kt and 
checks, so preventing mate. 

W T Prerce.—Amended versions to hand, with thanks. 

R S Armarvatt (Indore).—Solutions received and acknowledged below. 
Your notation has many features of interest, but the chess world is slow to 
change and is not kindly disposed towards mathematical methods. Your 
problem admits of no mate if Black play 1. P to R 5th, and in any case is 
much too simple for our use. 

JS Westey (Exeter).—Thanks for additional problem. One of your pre- 
vious contributions is marked for insertion. 

J Coturys (Cranbrook).—Solutions must bear the number of the problem 
they profess to solve, but no more than the first move need be given, 
although that is not always satisfactory evidence that the problem has 
been solved. We only acknowledge correct solutions. 

J Fixtayson (Edinburgh).—We are sorry that P to B 5th affords a second 
solution to your pretty problem. 

Correct Sotvution or Prosiem No. 2649 received from Dr A R V Sastry 

Mysore) ; of No. 2652 from C M A Band A H Penney; of No. 2653 from 

W E Thompson, Carl Arfwedson (Sweden), A H Penney, and J Ross 
(Whitley) : of No. 2654 from A E McClintock, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), Carl Arfwedson, W E Thompson, T G (Ware), F A Carter 
(Maldon), C A French. Robert Fortescue Hoid (Leicester), H J Hunt, 
HH (Peterborough), Charles Wagner (Vienna), Frank Davies (Newcastle 
Emlyn), James Collins, J Ross (Whitley), Dr Goldsmith (Lee-on-the- 
Solent), and J Bailey (Newark 

Correct Sotvutions or Prostem No. 2655 received from T G (Ware), 
Dr. Gustav Waltz (Heidelberg), Sorrento, Mattield, C E Perugini, 
H Moss (Sleaford), L Desanges, T Roberts, J S Wesley (Exeter), Alpha, 
R Worters, (Canterbury), Charles Burnett, Dawn, G Douglas Angas, 
A H Penney, W R B (Clifton), J D Tucker (Leeds), Mrs Kelly (of 
Kelly), J F Moon, W A _ Barnard (Uppingham), W R Raillem, 
E E H, Shadforth, M Burke, Edward J Sharpe, Charles Wagner, 
Leopold Wagner (Vienna), F Waller (Luton), E W Burnell (Edgbaston), 
H F Evans, Oliver Icingla, W Wright, Mrs, Wilson (Plymouth), 
E Louden, F Dawson, and R H Brooks. 

Correer Sotvutioys or Herr Marco's Prosiem received from Sorrento 
W R Raillem, A H Penney,C R Baxter (Dundee), J F Moon, R H 
Brooks, F Waller (Luton), Charles Wagner, Leopold Wagner, M Burke, 
and C E Perugini. 

So.tvution oF Proptem No. 2654.—PBy A. C. Pearson. 
BLACK. 
Kt takes R 
Kt takes R 


WHITE. 
1. Kt to Kt 5th 
2. R takes P (ch) 
3. Kt Mates. 
This problem can also be solved by 1. R (from R 4th) to R 5th, etc. 


PROBLEM No. 2657. 
By C. W. (Sunbury). 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN CANADA. 

Game played in the match at Montreal between Messrs. G. H. D. Gossip 
and W. H. K. Pottock. 
Vienna Opening. 
piack (Mr. P.) waite (Mr. G. 
P to K 4th 19. Q to Kt 4th 

KttoK B3rd_ | 20 K to Kt sq 

P to Q 4th 21. Rto K sq 

B to Q Kt Sth If 21. K takes P (ch), K takes R; 22. R to 
K sq, P to Q Kt 4th, ete. 

21 Q takes R (ch) 

B takes R 

B to B 2nd 


BLACK (Mr. P. 
Q to K 6th (ch 
B to Kt 5th 


waite (Mr. G.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd 
3. P to B 4th 
4. P to Q 3rd 
5. B to Q 2nd 
Somewhat tame. 5. P takes K P leads ° 
to the following well known bat grand | 22. Q takes Q 
variation :f r tales x oe Kt — .. ;| 23. Q to K 7th (ch 
6. P takes Kt, B takes Kt (ch) ; 7. P takes | « “ 
B, Q@ to R Sth (ch); & K ts K 2nd, Bto| 24: B takes B ' 
Kt Sth (ch); 9% Kt to B 3rd, P takes P; This makes it easier for Black, who, 
> : k to K 3rd, | however. has the best of it anyway. Of 
5 , | course, if 24. Q takes K BP, Q Rto B sq 
wins a piece 
; 16. K takes Q, and | 94 
the question is an open one. | 25. Q to K 4th 
QP takes KP | 96’ P to K Kt 4th 
Ktto Kt 5th =| 97. P to B 3rd 
B takes B t ch | 28. K to B 2nd Q RB to K 2nd 
Kt to Q B 3rd __ | 99. Q to B 3rd P to K R 4th 
K Kt takes KI The correct policy, making the lawns 
Kt takes Kt free 
30. P takes P P to K B 4th 
31°. P to B 4th R to K 5th 
82. K to Q 3rd K to B Sard 
33. P to Q Sth P takes P 
34. P takes P R to Q 2nd 
35. K to B 2nd R takes P 
36.Q to B 3rd (ch) RK Sth) toK 4 
37. P to Kt 4th R to Q 3rd 
38. P to Kt 5th R to Q Ath 
The ending is a fair example of the help- 
lessness of Queen against two Rox 
Quite sound, for While dare not leave 39. Q to Kt 4th R to B 4th (ch 
his K B 2nd square unguarder 40. K to Q Sard P to B Sth 
15. Q to Q 2nd Kt takes P 41. P to R 4th P to B 6th 
16. R takes Kt Q takes Kt 42. Q to Ktiaq P to B 7th 
Obviously, if Q takes R, 17. Q takes P 43. P to Kt 6th P to R 4rd 
(ch), K to K aq; 18. Kt to R Sth, and wins. 44.QtoKB sq R to B 4th 
17. R to R Sth P to K B 3rd 45. P to R 6th R to B 8th 
18. Bto B 4th (ch) K to Kt 2nd Black wins. 


R takes B 
5 P to B 3rd 
5. R to Q sq 
6. B P takes K P Q R to Q 2nd 
7. Kt takes P : +4 }~— 
8. Q takes B 
9. Kt to K B 3rd 
10. Kt takes Kt 
11. P to Q 4th 

This would keep, and White might as 
well Castle at once. 
11 Q to R 5th (ch 
12. Kt to Kt 3rd 

Kt to B 2nd seems decidedly safer. 

12. Kt to Kt 5th 
13. Q to B 4th 
Again he might as well Castle. 
Castles 


P to K Kt 4th 


Useless. 


13. 
14. Castles 


The match between Messrs. Gossip and Pollock, which was satisfactorily 
rearranged, resulted in a draw of six each. We give above an interesting 
game from the contest, noted by Mr. Pollock himself, 








Among the machines in high favour just now among 
riders are the ‘‘ Juno” bicycles and tricycles. The Metro- 
politan Machinists’ Company, Limited, which is busy 
manufacturing them, has a riding-school as well as head 
offices at 76, Bishopsgate Street Without; E.C.. where one 
may learn all about the ‘‘ Juno” and avoid uncomfortable 
experiments on the road. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


Money comes into all things in this age of the world, and 
hence shows, with their money prizes, have a eee 
influence on any class of things susceptible of exhibition. 
The cutting of the ears of youthful bull-terriers has hitherto 
been exacted as a condition of their being eligible for prizes 
at the leading dog shows. The practice has now been declared 
illegal, a man having been sent to prison for performing the 
operation, and his wife for holding the dog meanwhile. 1 he 
solicitor for the defence tried to get the woman off on the 
round that she was only obeying ber husband, as required 
yy her marriage vows! This was at one time a valid legal 
defence, and many a woman who had aided her husband in 
coining, or some other capital offence, has been saved by 
this plea, in legal history. It is a fair provision ye 
for to ‘‘obey” is not to do what you are asked only 
when you yourself approve of the act, but means sub- 
mitting your own wil and judgment to those of your 
master. However, the magistrate in this case refused to 
let the woman go free on that ground. The main reason 
why I mention the case here is the immediate action taken 
by the members of the Ladies’ Kennel Club Association 
(a young but already large society), who have appealed 
to the great and powerful Kennel Club, which is, of course, 
managed by men, hereafter to rule out from competition 
dogs which have been subjected to this cruelty. Since then, 
the Prince of Wales has added his powerful influence to 
the scale in which mercy’s weights are placed, but it is 
with sincere pleasure that I chronicle that the ladies inter- 
ested in dogs were the first to plead for them with the men 
in whose hands the power of great shows resides to stop 
the barbarity in question. It is thus—against all sorts of 
rough and harsh treatment of the feeble—that the ever- 
growing influence of women should be directed. 

One by one, those who helped ‘the New Woman” in 
her beginnings are passing from the stage of life. Girton 
College owed its initiation more to Madame Bodichon, who 
died about a year ago, and the Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, who died on Feb. 16, than to any other persons, 
Lady Stanley, too, was one of the first council of the first 
(Queen’s) College for women’s higher education, and she 
also rendered great assistance in the foundation of the 
London School of Medicine for Women, becoming one of its 
first list of vice-presidents, and subscribing fifty pounds to 
its initiatory funds. She was a true grande dame, absolutely 
independent of the small prejudices and sneers which often 
pass for public opinion. With her social position, her 
powerful individuality, and her dignified appearance, she 
was a tower of strength to the ‘‘ causes” that she adopted. 
Her daughters, the Countess of Carlisle and the too early 
lost Viscountess Amberley, followed in her footsteps in 
being active advocates of higher education and wider 
spheres for their sex. Her only unmarried daughter, 
Miss Maude Stanley, devoted herself for years to a girls’ 
club in Soho. Lady Jeune, so well known for her public 
spirit and thought on social reforms, was, in her first 
marriage, Lady Stanley's daughter-in-law. 

In the County Council elections that are to be held in 
London in the first week of March, and in most other parts 
of the country at about the same date, women who occupy 
houses in their own names have votes. They are respect- 
fully urged to use the power thus placed in their 
hands—voting, of course, for which party or which 
individuals they believe the most suitable for the 
work. We all get very tired of elections, and as 
to canvassing, it ought to be prohibited by law. 
In some cases it is veiled intimidation, in the rest 
it is a nuisance; anybody can get information as to 
the character of the candidates and the questions at issue 
more reliably and certainly from printed matter and public 
meetings than from a partisan canvasser’s private and irre- 
sponsible chatter. I know that the bore of being personally 
canvassed indisposes many ladies to use their votes at all. 
But it is absolutely necessary that exercising all franchises 
should be regarded as a part of a citizen’s duty, else 
extravagance on the one hand or apathy and neglect on the 
other will rule over us, secure from blame or correction in 
the neglect by the voters as a whole of their own affairs. We 
have seen the ancient vestries and some other bodies thus 
decay in personnel and work from the indifference of the 
electorate, and since the County Councils are powerful for 
good or evil, we should make it a bit of our business of the 
moment totake enough interest in their elections to save them 
from the sameend. A useful little book, just published, has 
much information of the deepest interest in connection with 
what can be and what has been done by such bodies— 
‘* Municipalities at Work,” by Frederick Dolman. It will 
be found instructive by many lady voters who have hitherto 
little understood the possibilities of local public life. 

‘* Mowbray House Cycling Association ” has issued a 
neat little pamphlet, explaining its principles. It is a 
ladies’ cycling association, the President being Lady Henry 
Somerset, of whom a striking portrait appears as frontis- 
piece. Miss Willard contributes an introductory letter, in 
which she avers that she is “ personally devoted to the 
bicycle, finding it a delightful means to a most desirable 
end—namely, greater physical buoyancy and vigour.” She 
adds that ‘‘ the pred ris of Ward McAllister, the Sst 
just deceased] recognised leader of the New York Tour 
Ilundred, takes daily rides on her wheel, followed by a groom 
on the same locomotor; and now we may be sure that the 
great army of people will soon fall into line.” The original 
feature of the association that issues the pamphlet is a 
scheme for providing co-operative cycles, so that women 
who cannot buy one outright shall be able to enjoy the 
— property in a machine. How this is worked can 
read in the booklet, which can be had from Miss Bacon, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street. 

The fact that the Duke of York wears a wedding-ring 
has just been noticed, and it is opined by some that the 
practice will henceforth become fashionable for men. It 
does not seem to be generally known that German 
husbands always wear this symbol, and that the Prince 
Consort followed his native fashion without producing 
any effect here. Certainly married men might as well 
mark their status as wives do. The plain gold ring, 
however, is often nut worn by American ladies, and the 
strict Quakeresses never wore the symbol in older days 
when they were more precise on dress questions, 5. 
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THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


bed ee REGENT STREET, W. 
« 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, (205.2 


ADDRESSES : 


Inspection is Invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 
DRESSING BAGS, SUIT CASES, KIT BAGS, &c. 





Goods Forwarded 
to the Country on 
Approval. 







ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS’ SOLID LEATHER DRESS SUIT CASE. 


22 in. Lined Leather, fitted with Nickel- Mounted Toilet Bottles, solid Ebony Brushes, fine 
Cutlery, &c., £12 12s. 
If with Solid Silver Mounts, instead of Nickel, £18 13s. 


66, Cheapside, E.C, ; 220, Regent St., W.; & Queen's Works, Sheffield. | 
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THE QUEEN OF TOILET PREPARATIONS % 


For WINTER USE is 
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IT PRESERVES THE SKIN 
from the effects of Frost, Cold Winds, Hard Water, and Inferior Soaps. 
Removes and Prevents all Redness, Roughness, Chaps, Irritation, &c. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION and SOFT VELVETY SKIN are ensured by its use. 
Be sure to ask for ‘‘ BEETHAM’S,” the only genuine. 
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\ 
Beware of injurious Imitations. 
Either Size, post free 3d. X 


Bottles, 1%. and 2s, Gd., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
extra, from the Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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STEHLIS’ BLACK SILKS. 


N 
VEGETAL 


DYE. 

PER YARD. 
ee 8/- to 4/6 
Grain de Poudre. 38/11 to 3/9 
Satin Duchesse. . from 6/3 
Surah de Chine . 4/6 6/6 
Armure ....--° from 7/9 
Merveilleux. . . . 2/9to 8/6 
Peau de Soie. . . 7/- to 9/- 


The Purest, Lightest, Softest, 

Healthiest, Most Durable, 
Richest in Appearance, 
Tie Best. 


CAUTION. 


The Signature 


‘STEHLI & C0.’ 


is stamped 
on the 
Selvedge. 





THESE GOODS, WHICH ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE IN: 
THE DYE, ARE GUARANTEED AGAINST CUTTING 
AND GOING GREASY. IN THE EVENT OF ANY WELL- 
FOUNDED CLAIM WITH REGARD TO ANY DRESS 
LENGTH FAILING WITHIN A YEAR AFTER PURCHASE 
TO COME UP TO THIS GUARANTEE, 


A NEW DRESS LENGTH 
Will be Supplied FREE OF CHARGE. 


May be had from 
DEBENHAM, FREEBODY, WIGMORE STREET, | 
- JAY and CoaO., REGENT STREET, | 


And of all High-Class Silk Mercers and Mourning Houses. 


LONDON, W. 








HORSE EXERCISE 
"HORSE ACTION  SHDDLE 


| PERSONALLY ORDERED BY 
| 


HRH, the PRINCESS of WALES. 


Highly Recommended by 


Dr. GEORGE FLEMING, C.B, 


Late President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 


who pronounces it to be a most efficient 
substitute for the live horse. 


EXERCISE ON 
THIS SADDLE 
QUICKENS THE CIRCULATION 
STIMULATES THE LIVER, 
AIDS DIGESTION, 
|CURES GOUT & RHEUMATISM, 


AND 


SAFELY REDUCES OBESITY. 





Special Side Saddles 
for LADIES. 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ The expense and difficulty of riding on a live horse are avoided.”’ 
“Ten minutes’ gallop before breakfast will give the rider a 
Wiltshire labourer’s appetite.’’ 


MAY BE PURCHASED OR HIRED. 
VIGOR & CO., 


The Sporting Times says: 





21, BAKER STREET, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 











OBITUARY. 

Major-General Frederick George Ravenhill, late Inspector- 
General of Remounts at the War Office, died on Feb. 17. 

Lucy Emma, Lady Goss, widow of the composer, died 
on Feb. 15, aged ninety-five. 

The Rey. Thomas Briscoe, D.D., Vicar of Holyhead, 
Anglesey, and Chancellor of Bangor Cathedral, died 
recently. 

Sir James T. Stewart Richardson, of Pitfour, who was 
Secretary to the Order of the Thistle, died on Feb. 14. 

Mr. John Creemer Clarke, who represented Abingdon in 
the Liberal- interest from 1874 to 1885, died on Feb. 11, 
aged seventy-five. 

_The Rev. W. M. Taylor, a Scotch Congregational 
Minister, who was for a time pastor of Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, died recently. His ‘ Bible Biographies ” 
has had a large circulation, both in the United States 
and in this country. 

Mr. P. Dudgeon, who had a unique knowledge of the 
Galloway dialect, and had compiled glossaries to 8. R. 
Crockett’s works, died on Feb. 9, aged seventy-seven. 

Mr. John W. Hulke, F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons since 1893, died on Feb. 19, aged 
sixty-four. He was specially eminent in his profession as 
an ophthalmic surgeon. 

_ The Right Rev. Monsignor Daniel Gilbert, D.D., 
Vicar-General and Provost of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Westminster, died on Feb. 18. He founded the 
Provident Night Refuge and Home. 

M. Auguste Vacquerie, a well-known French journalist, 
who was a comrade in exile with Victor Hugo, died on 
Feb. 19, aged seventy-five. 

Mr. Ewan Christian, a distinguished architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, died on Feb. 21, aged eighty. 
The new buildings of the National Gallery are being erected 
from his plans. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Baring, Adjutant and Clerk 
of the Cheque to her Majesty’s Bodyguard of Yeomen of 
the Guard, died, after a lingering illness, on Feb. 21. He 
served through the Crimean War with the Scots Guards. 

Sir Henry Bennett, well known at Grimsby, of which 
borough he was mayor six times, died on Feb. 21, aged 
sixty-seven. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass, who was for fifty years the 
most prominent orator in the negro race, died on Feb. 20, 
aged seventy-eight. He lectured in this country in 1845 
on the evils of slavery. On his return to America he was 
refused admittance to the saloon of the Cunard steamer, 
an incident which drew attention to the disabilities under 
which negroes travelled. In America he devoted much of 
his energy to journalism and oratory. He was latterly 
Minister to Hayti, an attainment which testified to the 
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oe in public opinion and the intrinsic merits of 
Mr. Douglass. 

Sir William Collins, chairman of the publishing firm of 
William Collins, Sons, and Co., Limited, Jed at Edinburgh 
on Feb. 20, aged seventy-seven. He filled an important 
position in the municipal life of Glasgow, of which he was 
Lord Provost in 1877. 

Camilla Toulmin, afterwards Mrs. Newton Crosland, 
died on Feb. 16, aged eighty-two. She wrote many stories, 
and edited the Lad es’ Comp-nion for some years. 

Mr. I’. P. de Labilliére, a well-known promoter of 
interest in colonial matters, died on Feb. 19, aged fifty- 
four. He was for a time honorary secretary of the Impenal 
Federation League. 

Mr. Alfred Robinson, Fellow and Senior Bursar of New 
College, Cambridge, and one of the most usefully influential 
men in Cambridge University, died on Feb. 22. 

Mr. Edward F. 8. Pigott, Examiner of Plays since 1874, 
died on Feb. 23, aged seventy. 

Mrs. Lewis, wife of the Bishop of Llandaff, died on 
Feb. 24, aged seventy-seven. 


majority. Its contents are more comprehensive than ever. 
We note that there is a new section devoted to Aberdeen, 
and that the maps, which”have proved valuable in the past, 
are revised to date. 

That paradox, ‘‘The Rule of the Road at Sea,” is still 
much discussed in naval circles. Admiral P. H. Colomb 
read a paper before the Society of Arts on the new rules 
which were proposed at the Washington Conference. As 
regards sound-signals, a complete system could be learnt 
in a few minutes. The conference had not added to the 
number of fog-signals, but had substituted one signal for 
another. The Admiral trusted that soon there would be 
some settlement of these controversies, as the need of a 
revision of the rules had been proved by recent disasters. 

That useful annual, the ‘‘ Newspaper Press Directory,” 
has just made its fiftieth appearance. The occasion is marked 
by a special article written by the editor, Mr. Wellsman, on 
‘** The ‘ Newspaper Press Directory’: Its History and Pro- 
Mr. Wellsman has been connected with the book 
from its first issue in 1846, and has edited it for thirty- 
seven years. Other special articles are: ‘“ Fifty Years’ 
Press Legislation,” by W. F. Finlason ; ‘‘ Edmund Yates,” 
by Clement Scott; ‘‘ John Walter,” by W. F. Finlason ; 
‘ Bibliography of the Press,” by W. Wellsman. There 
are now published in the United Kingdom 2081 magazines, 
of which more than 487 are of a decidedly religious cha- 
racter. Comparing 1895 with 1846 (the first year the 
Directory was published), it is estimated that in that year 
there were only 200 of such publications in existence. 
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WILLS AND- BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 21, 1874), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 9, 1884, and Aug. 8, 1894), of Mr. William Hunter 
Baillie, of 43, Norfolk Square, who died on Dec. 24, was 
roved on Feb. 16 by Wiliam Hunter Baillie, the son, and 
[iss Helen Mary Henrietta Baillie, the daughter, two of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £85,880. The testator devises.all his manors, messuages, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, in the county of 
Derby, in England, and in the county of Lanark, in 
Scotland, and all other his real estate, to his son William 
Hunter Baillie; he bequeaths £8000, upon trust, for his 
daughter Helen Mary Henrietta for life, and then as she 
shall appoint; and there are some other legacies to 
daughters, and also to servants. The residue of the 
personal estate he gives to his son. 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
May 31 following), of Mrs. Albinia Wrightson (widow of 
Mr. Richard Heber Wrightson, of Cusworth, Yorkshire), 
of 34, Great Cumberland Place, whe died on Jan. 6, was 
proved on Feb, 12 by Alexander Radcliffe Hordern, one of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £72,785. The testatrix gives £200 each to the Con- 
servative Association at Doncaster, and the. Primrose 
League at Doncaster; all her plate bearing the Wrightson 
or Brand crests, a gold drinking-cup, books, and other 
articles, and her freehold property at Hemsworth, York- 
shire, to William Henry Battie Wrightson ; £5000 each to 
her four brothers; £5000 to her sister; £3000 to her 
nephew and godson, Freeman Thomas; her residence, 
34, Great Cumberland Place, with the furniture and effects 
(but not the plate, books, pictures, or articles of ornament), 
to the Hon. Mabel Freeman; and many other legacies. 
The residue of her property she leaves equally to her four 
brothers. 

The will (dated Dec. 12, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
March 6, 1893), of Mr. Herbert Henry Sharland, of 
Thavies Inn, Holborn, and of La Fontaine, St. Cyr Prés 
Tours, France, was proved on Feb. 8 by Henry Kemp, 
George Rozey,and Richard Letts, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £71,900. The testator 
bequeaths his books and library at La Fontaine and in 
London to the North Devon Athenzeum at Barnstaple ; 
£1000 to the Litchdon Almshouses; £1 each to the 
inhabitants of the said almshouses resident therein on the 
New Year’s Day next following his decease; £1000 each 
to the North Devon Infirmary (Barnstaple), St. Luke’s 
Hospital (Old Street), Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, the Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn Road), the 
Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond Street), the 

foyal Albert Orphan Asylum, the Refuge for Homeless 
soys (Shaftesbury Avenue), and the London City Mission ; 
£200 to the Barnstaple Dispensary ; £500 to the Hétel 
Dieu, Tours ; and, provided he shali have his present property, 














Cod-liver Oil must be regarded rather as a FOOD than as a MEDICINE, its beneficial action largely depending upon its easy assimilation. 
ITS PURITY AND DELICATE FLAVOUR, 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


Allen & Hanburys’ | 


“PERFECTED” 











{ OTHER FORM. 


| =~ The “ Perfected” Cod Liver Oil is sold in Capsuled 
i} Bottles ONLY, as adjoining woodcut, bearing ALLEN & 
i) HANBURYS’ Signature and Trade 

and CANNOT BE GENUINE IF OFFERED IN 


Mark—a Plough— 
ANY 








**Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-liver Oil can be.’’—The Lancet. 
**It is a great boon to get such an oil.’’- 


The Practitioner. 


‘* Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—The British Medical Journal 
** No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’”’ 


Cod-liver Oil 


can be BORNE and DIGESTED WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE by the most delicate. 


Medical Press & Circular. 


ONLY perfectly fresh and carefully selected livers are used in its manufacture, and by a special and distinct process all the unpleasant qualities 
are eliminated without impairing in the smallest degree its invaluable medicinal and nutritive properties. 


| This product is made at ALLEN & HANBURYS’ own Factories on the Coast of Norway by their own workmen, where for more than thirty years they 


have made Cod-liver Oil on a large scale. 


In Bottles at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. od., and gs. each, of Chemists, etc., throughout the World. 


It has received the unqualified commendation both of the Medical Profession and the ENTIRE Medical Press. 





FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, 

Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 

Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 28. Gd. per Bottle. 














JOY’S CIGARETTES afford 
immediate relief in cases of 
ASTHMA, WHEEZINC, 

aso WINTER COUCH, 

and a little perseverance will 
effect a permanent ctre. 
versally recommended by the 
most eminent physicians and 
medical authors. 
use, certain in their effects, and 
harmless in their action, they 
may be safely smoked by ladies 
and children. 

All Chemists and Stores, box 
of 35, 2s. 6d., or post free from 
Witcox & Co., 239, Oxrorp 
Street, Loxpox, W. 


Uni- 
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FASHIONABLE MOURNING 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


256 to 264, REGENT ST. 
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LIPTON’S DELICIOUS TEAS. 


DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDENS. 


' Lag 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS: agains 22. ENORMOUS DEMAND. 


od 


NOTE THE PRICES. ‘Se Cie x 
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RICH, PURE. = 5 Tye . . ‘ | : e Finest Tea 





THE 
AND 


FRAGRANT, 


World can produce 


1/7 


Per lb. 


NO HIGHER PRICE 


TEA SALE IN THE WORLD. 


| ‘ > T O TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
az WORLD 
y The LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, & PROVISION DEALER ::: 
Sole Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffee Estates in Ceylon: Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Moneruakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousakelle, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, 
which cover Thousands of Acres of the best TEA and COFFEE LAND in Ceylon. Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Ceylon Office : 
Upper Chatham Street, Colombo. Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores: Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. Indian Offices: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. Tea and Coffee Salerooms : 
Mincing Lane, LONDON, E.C. Wholesale Tea Blending and Duty Paid Stores: Bath Street and Cayton Street, LONDON, E.C. Bonded and Export Stores: Peerless Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Coffee Roasting, Blending Stores, and Essence Manufactory: Old Street, LONDON, E.C. Wholesale and Export Provision Warehouses: Nelson Place, LONDON, E.C.; Fruit Preserve Factory : 
Spa Road, Bermondsey, LONDON, 8.E. General Offices: Bath Street, City Road, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Highest Award at Chicago. 1393 POLISHING CLOTHS or DUSTERS 
“! o 99 











BRANDED 


se (320m 


Entirely supersede chamois or wash-leather in the best houses throughout the countrs. 


Fite soe Soap M "Once tried 

.1 ,anotine” Soap.G* g se" . 

lon atine Pomade....|/@. always used iments 

001 Cream. dl == 
nothing 1s bette Zs c 

Should be used in every household, “5 { for the Tom plexion 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HoLsorn VIADUCT, 























THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 


MIMMEY ROS NEW YORK 


AND BOXES OF 50 & 100. 
THE DELICIOUS PERFUME AND THE 
































CRAB-APPLE mess CROWN LAVENDER 


BLOSSOMS. A. <<. 
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‘A delicate perfume of § « A Qelishifel Gententes | Experience shows that these polishing cloths and dusters will out-polish and out-wear the best of 

pred en AF lh ourt Journal, | and luxury for all.” » Folie, Paris. : wash-leather. They can be washed when dirty, and come out as good as shy and ete? ag 

< “Tt has the aroma of spring in it.” =a Mg ; ‘i : . stiff or greasy. They are woven in various sizes, are sold hemmed and ready for use at comet da. 

ROW PERFUME py New York Observer. | “The Lavender Salts, whose per- : | each and upwards, according to size, and should be in the hands of all domestic servants who have 
eae GD mm “ Tt is the daintiest and most delicious | fume is so exquisite and subtle.’’—Le | the charge of furniture, plate, glass, china, or bright metal and varnish work, be it in the house, 


exTaaconcenreate, | of perfumes.’’—The Argonaut. Figaro, Paris. ; gun-room, stable, coach-house, boat-house, or elsewhere. 


ALLO A s . 2 , : 
Cy A, le Kept in Stock by all Drapers, Stores, Uvholsterers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, Chemists, §c. 
Busse tes TH E C R OWN PER FU M ERY COM PA NY, : | Wholesale— England and Wales: Drapers supplied by CROCKER, SONS & CO., Friday St , LONDON. 
natn —z Other Trades by W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., York Road, King’s Cross, N. 
77, NEW BOND STREET. Scotland and Ireland: All Trades, JOHN T. CONNELL & CO., GLASGOW. 
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La Fontaine, at the time of his decease, 1000 f. annually iur 
five years to the Bureau de Bienfaisance of St. Cyr-sur- 
Loire. He also gives 7 and 8, Thavies Inn to his friend 
Jacob Cohen ; the goodwill of his business in Thavies Inn 
and France, with the stock-in-trade, cash in his hands, 
and business debts to Henry Kemp, but he is to make 
certain payments to the employés; £1000 to Robert Camp 
if in his service at his death; his property in France not 
otherwise disposed of to his cousin, George Rozey; 
annuities to his mother and sister; and many legacies to 
persons in his employ and others. The residue of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, for his said cousin, for life, 
then as to such part as cannot by law be bequeathed for 
charitable purposes to his said cousin absolutely, and as to 
such part as can be so bequeathed to be equally divided 
between the said North Devon Infirmary, the Litchdon 
Almshouses, the Barnstaple Dispensary, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Guy's Hospital, St. Thomas’s Hospital, the Royal Free 
Hospital, the Hospital for Sick Children, the Royal Albert 
Orphan Asylum, the Refuge for Homeless Boys, and the 
London City Mission. 

The will (dated Oct. 25, 1894) of Mr. George Christy, 
of Buckhurst Lodge, near Westerham, Kent, who died on 
Dec. 13, was proved on Feb. 18 by Edward Horsman 
Bailey and the Rey. Nicholas Bourne Milnes, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £71,110. 
The testator bequeaths his cabinet of curiosities, jewellery, 
plate, pictures, engravings, and china, and such of his 
books, furniture, and the contents of his residence as she 
may like to have, to his niece, Mrs. Alice Bernonsville 
Milnes ; and legacies to executors and servants. As to 
the residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves two 
thirds, upon trust, for his said niece, for life, then for 
her husband, the Rev. Nicholas Bourne Milnes, for life, 
and then for their children; and one third, upon trust, 
for the three children of his late brother, Arthur de 
Horne Christy. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of 
Mr. Joseph Gaskarth, J.P., of Park Lea, Dunham Massey, 
Cheshire, wine-merchant, who died on Nov. 24, intestate 
and a bachelor, were granted on Feb. 9 to James Gaskarth, 
the cousin-german and one of the next of kin, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £23,198. 

The will (dated Jan. 11, 1886) of Mr. Peter Merrik 
Hoare, J.P., formerly M.P. for Southampton, of Luscombe 
Castle, Dawlish, Devon, who died on Feb. 22, 1894, was 
proved on Feb. 19 last by Peter Arthur Marsham Hoare, 
the son, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £18,739. The testator gives all his real and per- 
sonal estate to his wife, Mrs. Margarita Joanna Hoare, 
absolutely. 

The will (dated April 4, 1882) of Mr. John Herman 
Braikenridge, of The Rookery, Chew Magna, Somerset- 
shire, who died on Dec. 29, was proved on Feb. 7 by George 
John Braikenridge, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £21,830. The testator 
bequeaths £200 to the Bristol Royal Infirmary; £100 to 
the Bristol General Hospital; £50 each to the Bristol Blind 


Asylum, the han Asylum for Girls at Hooks Mills, and 
the Bristol Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; and other 
legacies. There are also some specific gifts of houses and 
lands to his cousins George John Braikenridge and William 
Jerdone Braikenridge. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves equally between his five cousins, Mary 
Braikenridge, Annie Hanington Braikenridge, William 
Jerdone Braikenridge, Isabella Martha Braikenridge, and 
George John Braikenridge. 


The will (dated Nov. 9, 1894) of Mr. Charles Bagot 
Phillimore, of Hurley Manor House, Berkshire, who died 
on Dec. 21, was proved on Feb. 8 by Mrs. Caroline Sophia 
Phillimore, the widow, Admiral Sir Augustus Phillimore, 
K.C.B., the brother, and Sir Walter George Frank Philli- 
more, Bart., D.C.L., Q.C., the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £13,362. The 
testator gives the silver inkstand presented to him by a 
large number of Old Westminsters to his wife, for life, 
then to his nephew, Sir Walter G. F. Phillimore, for life, 
with remainder to his first and other sons successively in 
tail male; Hurley Manor House to his wife, for life, then 
to her brother, the Rev. Edward John Randolph and his 
wife and three unmarried daughters in succession, and on 
the death or marriage of the last of the said daughters to 
the Rev. Edward Seymour Leveson Randolph; and £1000 
and his furniture and effects, except many articles 
specifically bequeathed, but which she is to have the enjoy- 
ment of for life, to his wife. At his wife’s death he 
bequeaths £150 to the Governing Body of Westminster 
School in memory of his father, Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L., 
to found prizes for English and Latin compositions to be 
given annually on Nov. 17, and competed for * the Queen’s 
Scholars; £100 to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Shiplake, 
Oxfordshire, to be invested and the dividends applied in the 
repair of the fabric, including the organ; and there are 
legacies of £50 fora similar purpose as regards the churches 
and organs of St. Mary’s, Shipton-under-Wychurch, 
Oxfordshire, and St. Edith’s, Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicester- 
shire; £50 to be invested and the income applied for the 
benefit of the school at Shiplake until it shall become a 
Board School or cease to exist; £20 each to the three 
Diocesan Boards of the Diocese of Oxford; £200 to the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa ; £100 to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the 
extension and increase of bishoprics in India; £10 to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and numerous 
legacies to relatives and others. The ultimate residue he 
gives to his brother Augustus. 

The will and codicil of Mr. James Pryse Deacon, J.1., 
of Hoo Meavy Horrabridge, Devon, who died on Noy. 19, 
were proved on Feb. 18 by Lewis Sparrow, the sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£9320. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 8 following), of Mrs. Blanche Dawson, of Cleeve 
Lodge, 40, Hyde Park Gate, who died on Dec. 16, was 
proved on Jan. 25 by Walter Halliday Moresby and Rear- 
Admiral Edward Hobart Seymour, C.B., the executors, 








TELLING TESTIMONY. 


HomocEA may be considered one of the most important 
discoveries of the age. It is indispensable in every house- 
hold, and a day seldom passes when the Homocea tin has not 
to be brought out. Homocea is an infallible cure for Piles, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Chilblains, Cold in the Head, Eczema, Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Wounds, Inflammation, Stiffness, Sprains, and Strains. 


NEURALGIA. 

‘The HON. MRS. THOMPSON desires to testify to the 
great value of Homocea as a cure for Neu- 
ralgia, having received great benefit from 
using it. Mrs. Thompson therefore has 
great pleasure in strongly recommending it, 
and in allowing her testimony to be publicly 
used.._Ackworth Moor Top, Pontefzact.” 

‘‘As a pharmacist of fifty years’ standing, 
allow me to state that I consider your 
Homocea the finest preparation for the pur- 
poses you recommend it for extant. I have 
passed forty years of my life in the service 
of four of the largest infirmaries of England 
as compounder of medicine, and no pre- 
8 riptiou I -have hitherto dispensed has been 
so quick in its action on the complaint for 
which it was prescribed.—T. G. FORSHAW, 
M.P.S., 138, Westgate, Bradford.”’ 


SORE THROAT AND GOUT. 

‘*The Bay Hotel, Colwyn Bay. 
‘** Dear Sirs,—You will perhaps be glad 
to hear how much your Homocea is appre- 
ciated by a certificated nurse of over twenty 
years’ experience. Last April a lady in the 
South of France was suddenly taken ill with 
intense pain in her joints. After a few hours 
it went to her throat, which began to swell so 

that she could scarcely swallow her medicine 
the pill was quite impossible; by the next 
day I could not understand anything she said. 
The doctor painted her throat: she tried to 
gargle, but could not, neither could she sleep. 
I gently rubbed the throat for about five 
minutes with Homocea, then spread some on 
flannel and put it all round the neck. In 
about an hour or so she said the pain was 
much better, and the next- morning I could 
understand everything she said. It also 
cured a very severe attack of Gout in a 
patient's hands; they were so painful she cried if you only 
touched the bedclothes. I am giving massage to my present 
patient, and have had six boxes of your Homocea. She is 
much better and can use her hands. I feel it is only due to 
you to know how your valuable ointment is appreciated by 
one who has the opportunity of getting some of the best 

prescriptions in the world.—Faithfully yours, 

‘SOPHIE 8S. HOWARD.” 


Homocea is sold by all Chemists at 11} and 29 per box, or direct from 


First Young Lady 
Second Young Lady: ‘I am so sorry for you, but why not try Homocea? 
found it a positive cure for all pains.” 


CHILBLAINS. 
‘*T was persuaded to use Homocea for Chilblains, to 
which I am a martyr. After two applications the 
chilblains disappeared, though this severe weather is still 
with us as I write.—ETHEL COMYNS. 
**9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.” 


CUTS, BRUISES, &c. 
‘* Hillside, Bracknell, Berks. 
** LADY KEANE has much pleasure in recommending 
Homocea as an invaluable remedy for Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Toothache, Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, etc. She thinks 


** Yes, dear, I am quite a martyr to neuralgia.”’ 


so highly of it that she would not be without it in the 
house. It has entirely cured her of Rheumatism in the 
arms and neck, and other ailments.” 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 
Mr. J. W. C. FEGAN (The Boys’ Home) writes: “95, 
Southwark Street, London, S.E.—Dear Sir,—I know no 
preparation like Homocea for general usefulness in an 


the Wholesile Agency, 21, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, at 13 and 3-. 
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the value of the personal estate amounting to £10,910. 
The testatrix appoints considerable sums under the two 
settlements made on her marriage, and under the will of 
Sir William Wellesley Knighton, among her children; and 
there are various bequests to them, and legacies to execu- 
tors, servants, and others. The residue of her real and 
personal estate she gives to her cousin, Edward Hobart 
Seymour. 

Letters of administration of the personal estate of Mr. 
Edward Solomon, the musical composer, of 13, Albert Road, 
Regent's Park, who died on Jan. 22, at 9, Sussex Mansions, 
intestate, were granted on Feb. 13 to Mrs. Catherine 
Priscilla Solomon, the widow, the value of the personal 
estate being sworn at £100. 


The will (dated Dec. 19, 1887) of the Rev. James 
Duncan, Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, who died on 
Jan. 7 at his residence, the Precincts, Canterbury, was 
proved on Feb. 11 by the Rev. John Studholme Brownrigg 
and the Rev. Edward Bainbridge Penfold, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £2614. Tho 
testator devises and bequeaths all his real and personal 
estate to his wife, Mrs. Cecil Ursula Duncan, for her own 
use absolutely. 








Many of the Queen’s faithful subjects in London had 
the opportunity of seeing her during her brief visit to the 
metropolis. Her Majesty, despite the cold weather, drove 
through Oxford Street and other thoroughfares in an open 
carriage, preceded, as usual, by outriders in scarlet. It 
was an unexpected pleasure, and one that was all the more 
appreciated, to see the Sovereign in such obvious good 
health. The Empress Frederick paid a good many visits 
during her stay in town, but she is not so generally recog- 
nised as her sisters, whose faces are more familiar to the 
British public. The Prince of Wales dined with the Queen 
after the Drawing-Room, which he was unable to attend. 


The sittings of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
really seem at length drawing to a conclusion. The Prince 
of Wales has been very diligent in his attendances, and his 
knowledge of the condition of the poor is decidedly com- 
prehensive. The report will soon be signed and issued. 
‘The Commission makes no very novel suggestions, but the 
mass of evidence which it has elicited ought to be of 
material advantage to social reformers and advocates 
of old-age pensions. Thrift received a great blow when 
the ‘‘ Liberator” failure occurred, and there is need for 
persistent efforts in the direction of a provision for old age 
which shall be at once certain and easy of comprehension. 
In this connection it is satisfactory to learn of the extra- 
ordinary increase in the membership of the National 
Deposit Society, which was founded by the late Canon 
Portal and other Surrey gentlemen interested in the spread 
of thrift. The rules of the society are not very capable of 
brief explanation, but they are compiled in such a far- 
seeing way that the members, even though they may not 
thoroughly understand their intricacies, readily perceive 
the advantages reaped through them. 








I have thoroughly tested it by 


institution like this. 
personal application; and amongst our boys for all kinds 
of pains and accidents it does all that it is guaranteed to 
do, and we would not be without it here on any account. 
It is not only a wonderful lubricant, but strongly antiseptic, 
and relieves inflammation and pain almost instantaneously. 


Personally I cannot express my thankfulness for it. I have 

used it for all kinds of ailments during the last eight years, 

here and at sea and in Canada. For stiffness, sprains, 

muscular rheumatism, sore throat, mosquito-bites, etc., it is 

a real boon, and nu praise can be too high for it. No one 

need be afraid to use it for even the most tender part, or 
even on raw flesh. I have frequently used it 
for my eyesight with much benefit. 


‘** Yours, ete., J. W. C. FEGAN.” 


LORD COMBERMERE writes: ‘‘I have 
tried your Homocea upon myself for Rheum- 
atism, and I found it did more good to me 
than any embrocation I have ever used, and 
several of my friends have benefited by its use.”’ 


INFLAMMATION. 

The great African Explorer, HENRY M. 
STANLEY, writes: ‘‘ Your ointment called 
Homocea was found to be the most sooth- 
ing and efficacious unguent that I could 
possibly have for my fractured limb, as it 
seems to retain longer than any other that 
oleaginousness so requisite for perfect and 
efficient massage. The fault of embrocations 
generally is that they harden and require 
warmth, whereas yours, besides being par- 
ticularly aromatic, is as soft as oil, and almost 
instantly mollifving in the case of severe 
inflammation.” 


LORD CARRICK writes: “I suffered 
from this distressing malady for five months, 
during which time I tried various remedies, 
and had caustic applied twice, but without 
any relief. I was advised to undergo a 
severe operation under ether as the only cure. 
At last I tried Homocea, and in two or three 
days I found the healing had begun, and in 
a fortnight I was cured. I strongly advise 
all who suffer from this most distressing 
malady to give Homocea a trial.” 

‘* Gaston Grange, 
‘** Alton, Hants. 

**Sirs,—The Homocea seems indeed re- 
markably good. My carpenter’s wife complained of 
cramps from rheumatism, being unable to sleep. Now 
the rheumatism 1s better, and the cramps so far gone that 
she can sleep. She has bought two pots of Homocea 
herself, in addition to the two I gave her. I believe 
the ointment to be most valuable in many cases, and I 
think it right to say sv.—Yours truly. 

* COLONEL GORDON IVES.” 


HOOPER, Chemist, 43, King William Street, London Bridge, sells it. 
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FURNITURE TBE, QUEEN, 
_ ts a. nes sitation in recommending its use,— 
83. 
Sold yo y Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
POLISH. Otimen, de 


MANuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Dr. DE JONGH’S ucir-anown 
The most Efficacious COD HVER OIL. 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, ie. 


It is sold “td all Chemie. in iaiaanih. Seapestad Half-pints, 2/6; Pinte, 4/9; ediien 9/- 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottl tle. 


tol Coasignees : ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Nolbern, & London. | 
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( Karly Spring Costumes. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL IDEAS IN 


TAILOR-MADE GOWNS. 


Karly Spring Dress Fabrics, 


NEW HOME AND CONTINENTAL 


PETER 


OXFORD ST. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


Karly Spring Mantles, 


CHARMING VELVET CAPES, 
EMBROIDERED WITH JET, 
AT MOST MODERATE PRICES. 








\ SMART JACKETS FROM ONE GUINEA. 
| S S ° i 9 Sg Prices, 1s. to 16s. 6d., &c. 
Lawenderv NV 
Sold throughout the Country. . alter 
176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. Established 1839. 


Manufactory : 





PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, W. 


DREW & SONS, 


SOLE MAKERS 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 


2-person size, as sketch, with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17 .. 6d. 


2 all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 
4 with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
4 all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 


N.B.—Etther of these *‘ En Routes ”’ fitte +4 with Drew ’s Patent 
Railway Attac "hment Lid and Fall Tr ray. 2-person size 7s. 6d. : 
4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above > prices Packe a fre of 
charge on receipt of chec que 


DREW & SONS, “*"" spgssne 
DIAMONDS VALUED on PURCHASED 


OR EXCHANGED. 


Also VALUABLE PEARLS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE and PRESENTATION SILVER. 


SPI N K & SON GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 
5 


17 & 18, PICCADILLY, W. 
(Corner of Air Street), 


And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH §8°., CORNHILL, E.C., 
Respectfully announce that they have a Special Department for the 
Accurate Valuation or Purchase of the above. 

APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 


Kettle carries the Water and boils in the Basket. 





ESTABLISHED 1772. 


LAZENBY’S 








PREPARED FROM 
THE ORIGINAL RECIPE 
BEARS THE WELL KNOWN LABEL 


O Elzabeth LozinG 


LAZENBY’S PICKLES 
LAZENBY’S SOUPS 
LAZENBY’S SOUP SQUARES 
LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 
LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 
LAZENBY’S BAKING POWDER 








BAKERS AND 











CURES g A» CONFECTIONERS. 
Z = —— BISCUITS FROM THE 
INDIGESTION. % NATIONAL BAKERY CO, LTD. 
p BREWERY ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 
A 
PERFECT BREAD 
FOR Ye Ni. MARSHALL & SONS, 
CHILDREN. 7 VICTORIA CYTOS MILLS, 
| 


GREAT GRIMSBY. 


JEWS N’S 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. Used in All Countries for 
OVER 70 YEARS. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. CAUTION.—Beware of Counter- 
HEALTHY GUMS. 





feits The only Genuine is signed 
“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 
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ART NOTES. 


To have exhibited at the Dudley Gallery must be a pleasant 
remembrance to many artists who at the outset of their 
career found hospitable quarters in this comparatively 
uncrowded exhibition. Within the last five-and-twenty 
years the conditions under which pictures are produced 
have greatly changed. The Dudley Gallery Art Society, 
as its altered name suggests, is more or less a close body, 
and its members cling to the facilities for exhibition which 
periodically come round. There is, however, no lack of 
fresh blood among the exhibitors, and some of it shows very 
great promise ; while the older members, from the Presiden‘ 
downwards, are generally to be credited with painstaking 
devotion to their art. Mr. Walter Severn, indeed, often 
carries his uncompromising ways to a point at which we 
unwillingly part company with so conscientious a student 
of nature. For instance, there ismuch to be admired in the 
skill with which he catches the bright tones of the golden 
seaweed to be found clinging round the rocky edges of 
Loch Nevis and the coast about Knoydart, but it is very 
seldom on the west coast of Scotland that one gets the 
sharp, almost toneless effects of the distant hills as 
rendered by Mr. Severn. He comes nearer to a true 
treatment of atmospheric effect in his rendering of ‘‘ The 
Dhu Loghan” (80) and ** Sligachan” (95). Whether the 
President's influence has been felt by the other members of 
the club is immaterial, but there is no doubt that the most 
effective, and possibly the most numerous, class of pictures 
is that dealing with coast scenery and river estuaries. Mr. 
I’. J. Aldridge’s ‘‘ Summer's Morning on the Thames ” (9), 
Miss Rose Rogers’s ‘‘ Tynemouth” (19), Mr. Philip 
Smallfield’s ‘‘ Dartmouth Harbour” (24), Mr. A. Suker’s 
‘*Sennen Sands” (20) may be cited as specimens of the 
good work in this line of which those artists are capable. 
Among those who as pure landscapists deserve notice may 
be mentioned Mr. C. Duassut, Miss Margaret Bernard, and 
Miss E. Jex-Blake—‘ Hengistbury Head” (246) by the 
iast-named being especially noteworthy for fine drawing 
ind bold colourmg. Mr. Fletcher-Watson’s ‘* Festival of 
Fiora at Burgos Cathedral” (59) is of a more ambitious 
nature, and it must be allowed that he has fairly 
grappled with the difficulties of his subject. Mr. 
Fred Burgess would 
ceased to oscillate between 


do himself more justice if he 
Miss Clara 


Montalba and 
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Mr. Hubert Medlycott, the latter of whom, in his work in 
this gallery, shows signs of weakness and want of imagin- 
ation. Miss Gertrude Martineau’s ‘‘ South Foreland Light- 
house” (134), taken from halfway down the side of the 
cliff, is boldly imagined and picturesque in the result. 
Mr. Berenger Benger’s studies from Norway, Mr. B. Donne’s 
from Switzerland, Mr. F. G. Coleridge’s from the Italian 
Lakes, and Mr. W. W. Lloyd’s from the Canadian Far West 
are all interesting and full of merits; but for dexterous 
as pushed to its utmost limit Mr. L. Block’s old 

ks and parchments are tours de force which the three 
generations of the Heems might envy, but could scarcely 
surpass. 


Among the numerous works relating to Napoleon and 
his family, which during the past few months have been 
showered upon the French public, none surpass in beauty 
and attractiveness M. Armand Dayot’s ‘‘Napoléon Raconté 
par Image” (Librairie Hachette. 1895). It does not 
as a history pretend to develop any new theory of the great 
Emperor’s policy, or to add tothe already too abundant 
supply of the accepted or apocryphal stories of his private 
life. Its object is to show what manner of man as judged 
by painters, sculptors, and engravers was the central figure 
of la légende Napoléonienne. No man, if we may trust the 
evidence of our own eyes, would seem to have presented so 
many different phases, as were successively depicted by 
Gros, Guérin, David, and Isabey, or sculptured by Houdon, 
Chaudet, Canova, and Thorwaldsen. Although there are 
in existence so-called portraits of Bonaparte as a child by 
Raffet, as a boy at Brienne by Charlet, the only authentic 
likeness of him is a pencil sketch done by an unknown fellow- 
pupil at the Brienne school, dated 1785, and now belonging 
to M. de Beaudicourt. The real starting point of the story 
as told in pictures dates from 1796, when Baron Gros fixed 
for all time the features of the Corsican ‘‘aux cheveux 
plats’ who had burst upon the world as the hero of the 
Bridge of Arcola. The nervous face, the heavy jaw of the 
conspirator of Brumaire and of the hard-won fights of 
Marengo and Rivoli and of the Egyptian campaign, all 
owe their existence to Gros’ original portrait. Guérin, 
who has also left a portrait of Bonaparte, taken about the 
same time, represents a face which seems to convey with 
greater insight the tortures which the active-minded, 


ambitious man suffered during the days of his enforced 
idleness in Paris. It was not until after he had broken 
through the trammels, and had become First Consul, that 
the mask of the conspirator is replaced by that of the 
conqueror. Gros was the painter of Bonaparte as General; 
Isabey was that of the First Consul, as David was of 
the Emperor. Round these, and after these, gathered a 
cloud of artists who, with more or less reference to exact 
portraiture, represented Bonaparte in every possible 
character, costume, and circumstance of his varied life. 
M. Dayot allows these to tell the story of his hero, and is 
so far from being only a panegyrist, that he shows us how 
Bonaparte figured in caricature—French, English, and 
German. The last and not the least striking of all these 
portraits is that of Napoleon on his death-bed, a sketch 
taken at the time by Dr. Archibald Arnot, and dated, 
Longwood, May 5, 1821. 


M. Helleu’s dry. point etchings are so highly appreciated 
in his own country that we feel grateful to Mr. Robert 
Dunthorne (Rembrandt’s Head, Vigo Street) for having 
brought together between fifty and sixty eminently 
characteristic specimens of the French artist’s work. His 
strength lies in the endless variety of pose which he can 
give to the female figure, and even more in the expressive 
results he attains by apparently simple means. ‘The 
pictures commend themselves at once as portraits, and 
whether of grown women or of children, he can render the 
contour of the face or figure with admirable grace and decision. 
In many cases M. Helleu displays much boldness in the 
selection of a pose which at first sight would seem wanting 
in poetic possibilities; but his mastery over the needle is 
in these cases only more apparent. In one respect, how- 
ever, we cannot endorse all that M. Helleu’s panegyrists 
have written about him. He rarely, if ever, succeeds in 
rendering the hands of his figures with grace or even life- 
like possibility, and, unfortunately, he too often gives to 
these members undue prominence. M. Helleu is desirous 
of obtaining patronage in this country as a portraitist, and 
doubtless many will be glad to avail themselves of his art. 
If, however, he wishes to find favour with the British 
yublic he will find it necessary to allow his patrons to 
love their own opinions on the resources of his copper- 
plate. 
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A subsequent letter, ordering a further supply of 50 bottles Mariani Wine, states that H.I.M. the 
Dowager Empress of Russia has derived the greatest benefit from its use. 
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Mariani Wine fortifies, nourishes, and stimulates the Body and 


Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy and Vitality. 


Bottles, 4s. ; dozen, 458., of Chemists and Stores, or carriage paid from Wilcox and Co., 239, Oxford Street, London. 





((OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, | 


BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 





T R E L O A R’S Es Cycles See 


New Season List of 
JUNO Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 
ready, and sent Post 
Free to any part 
of the world Via 
chines shipped to 
all parts. Roadsters, 
Racers, Ladies’, anc 
Military Cycles. 


néetropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd. 


7% & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 
N.U.—Every JUNU guaranteed. 


DPD ®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE. — Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
d ly the r of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 
‘ defendant reeman was deliberately untrue, and 
" etted to say it had been sworn to.—See the “* Times,” 
July 1 i=. 
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muni 


INDURATED 
LINOLEUM 


Is a patented article, and is made in new and 
appropriate designs. The pattern is not printed on 
surface, as is the case in ordinary cloth, but goes 


‘ ’ i § 
right through the material, so that it cannot wear off. 


On a flat, even floor, this Indurated Linoleum will, ie ; CELEBRATED 


& 
—a—"  ° e& CLOSE SHOOTING 
- GUNS 


elsewhere ; it is the newest in colouring, and is far FOR 
in advance of any yet produced as to design. Prie |G AWEES awn PIGEONS. 
</B> per square yard. Borpvers Extra. iakeninieiane 
HAMMER GUNS, from 9 Guineas. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. HAMMERLESS ee Geom 
EJECTORS 9 30 99 


ELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill, London, B.C.) cov won noord ta toon mate with » Gnueven 


Gus by J. A. R. Elliott, in his great match with Dr. Carver, 
on Oct. 12, 1894, by making a clean score of 100 straight 
kills at 30 yards’ rise and &) yards’ boundary. -Mesars. 
| Elliott, Brewer, Carver, Fulford, and others have all made 
their reputation at the trap by using Greever Guys, 


17 PRIZES WON LAST YEAR at MONTE CARLO. 





COLLIS BROWNE’S 
E.— The Right Hon. Earl Russell com- 
lege of Vhysicians and J. I. Davenport that 
formation to the effect that the only remedy 
cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “Lancet,” | 
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The pattern shown is specially made for us to 
represent oak parquet floor, and cannot be procured 
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AUTION Nor genuine without the 
rowne’s Chioredyne on the Government 
testimeny accompanies each 

DAVENPORT, %. Great 

Seld in Bottles, Is. lid 


words “ Dr. J. ¢ 
stamp. Overwhelming medical 
jottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Londen 
2s. Od... 4s. G1., and Is. 


ASTHMA CURE 


Inficulty in xpectoration. Asthma. Nervous 
Coughs, Catarrh, Sieepiessness and Oppression 
ummediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes. ss. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or post 
free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W. 





| The only awarded at the Paris 


Exhibition 1889. ; LU 
V E Poudre de Riz - OBZ. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paiz, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875. 








| W. W. GREENER, 
ST. MARY’S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM; 
| and 68, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 
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Photographic Materials Co. 
| 115-117 Oxford St., LONDON. 
| (Manufacturers of the celebrated ‘“‘Kodak.”) 
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ee and WINDUS'S ‘NEW NOVELS: 





r > 
ALTER BESANTT’S BEY ONDtheDREAMS 
of AVARICE. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
“It has the true ome feeling—the same mind of f Sesting, wits bik 
belongs, say, to ‘Measure for Measure.’ 
the group of claimants are all admirably selected a pm a 
interesting figures, which will tempt many to a second perusal of 


the book.’ ‘Daily © hronicle. 
LONDON LEGEND. | By JUSTIN 
HUNTLY McCARTHY., 3 vols., 15s. net. 
“There is another novel which I must not omit to mention—Mr. 
J_H. MeCarthy’s‘ London Legend.’ 1 know you will enjoy reading 


it as much as I have done.”’"—Truth. 
TI‘HE GREY MONK. By T. W. SPEIGHT, 
3 vols., 158, net. 


ie of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke."’ 
Speight has the not very common knack of constructing a 

slot. ce h. while in reality of the simplest kind so soon as once the 
ke ey is found, is appare ntly intricate to a degree.” —Standard. 

















N EW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS : 


A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. ‘By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
** Quite one of the cleverest novels we have read ary season. 


daily Chronicle. 
By E. LEPELLETIER. 


Trauslated by 
- In this dead season of romance, ‘ Madame 
Sans-Géne’ is about the safest name to write in a library list.” 


Sketch. 
THE PHANTOM DEATH, &c. By W. 


M ADAMS SANS-GENE. 
J. . De 


CLARK RUSSELL. 
re is not one Rae id which is not entertaining, and many are 
iz nitively thrill Hling.”’—Sun. 
NOR ¢ HORD: By J. 
Marre HELL CHAPPLE. 
* Has an air of simple reality which suggests either a close study 
of actual life or a faculty not unworthy of Defoe.’’—Speaker. 
ORC HARD DAMERE By ALAN 8T. AUBYN. 
* The characte ers are like living persons. . It isa thoroughly 
enjoyable story."’—Scots 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By L. T. MEADE. 


A Story of a Prima Donna. 





‘It is refreshing to come upon suc h av out-aud-out good novel of 
the posnnas ic type."’—Lady Pictorial. 

DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. 

“Ac a4 ms as well as a clever study. 


TWO-SHILL IN YG 
In Picture Boar 

By MACL, ‘AREN COBBAN 

By BRET ‘HARTE. 


ENTY. 
*"—Morning Post. 


‘BOOKS 





[EW 


THE RED SULTAN. 
ANN VAD OF THE GOLDEN GATE 
R¢ 
LA 





| 
| 
(Cloth, | 


RK oan By Di K gi 4 N. Mm on, 2s. 6d.) 

oY AND. By R. E. FRANCIL 

tg VERNEI s FLicirr, 5 Mus. He 'NGERFORD. 

2s. anc ) 
A TRY! ind PATIEN rR By JAMES PAYN. 
THE DAYS OF His VANITY. By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
SCENES FROM THe Show: By GEORGE RK. 51M38. (Cloth, 

2s, 6 

NEW BOOK, 


\ RS. ~CROKER’S 
4 VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE 
ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘RANT ALLEN’S NEW 
UNDER SEALED ORDERS, is now ready, 


net ; and at all Libruries. 
amdon: Cuatro and Winpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


fy URst and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


HENRY Cc RESSWE LL, 
‘A Wily Widow,” &c. 


TRAGEDIES, is now | 


NOVEL, 


in 3 vols., lds. 


CANCELLED BONDS. By 
Suid w of “A Modern Greek Hervine, 


DALEFOLK. By ALICE REA. 838 vols. 
T ANDE M. By W. B. WOODG, ATE, Author of ©O. Vv. i.,” 

- semble,” * Bo mating" (Badminton Librar 2 
KITT Y HOLDEN. By ADEL INE SE RGE ANT, “Author 
Brooke's Daughter,” * Sir ve Ct "&e. 3 vols 


A BOOTLESS BENE. 


8 By M. E. LE CLERC, ‘Author 
A MAID OF THE Ww EST. “hy ‘an GRANGE. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst and Brackert, Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 
a aie Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. M41. 
Cc CORN HILL MAGAZINE for 


Pvianc 


—TH | RIDE TO YORK COLLECTING 

r. T HIBERNIAN HIBERN- 

f Ne i oa TO THEE.— 

‘8B ACCIDENT; A RUSTIC IDYLL.—PUNCH'S 

—A FATAL RESERVATION, by R. O. Prowse, 
Book V. Chaps I., 1. 





yIN 
i ROTOT YPES 
Book LV. continued. 


London: Smrrn, Evper, and Co. 


ERARD 


» 15, Waterloo Place. 


Esto. 1780. ig 








ROYAL 
PIANOS 


18, Gt. Marlboro’ St., 
London, W. 











The Latest Camera for Glass Plates. 


Can be changed into Film Camera by the 
substitution of Roll Holder for Double 
Dark Slides. Weighs only 2 Ib. 
ADVANTAGES: 
Lightness, Compactness, Portat ility, 
First-Class Workmanship, 
Ease and Rapidity of Manipulation. 
Prices from £3 3s. to £4 10s. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


EASTMAN 








Ltd., 
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HOVIS- 


BREAD. 





Cure For 
Indigestion. 


eho 


Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 
Royal Family 








If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ** HOVIS,” or of what is 
supplied as * HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘‘ Hovis” do so for 


their own profit. 


Beware! 





“FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


RUIT 


-, NOTHING SO PROETTARLE 
. AND EASY TO GR' 
Fighty Acres in oh 











le a DS: 


THE BEST. PROCURABLE. 
Lists Free. 


BOSh® 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage Free, for cash with order. 

Ss. per doz., GOs. per 100. 
All other Nursery ~ 
carriage Jorwa 


SiN POTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 15§/- 

per doz. 
N.B.—Single Plants are ~_ at 
Slightly increased price 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 

164 peges) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 
some hundreds of fllustrations, 
, snd full of poy 4 information, 


RICHARD SMITH &C° WoRCE STER 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


















Children’s 1/3doz. HEMSTITCHED. 
dies’ 33 





| CAMBRIC is yattey a oe. 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 

— POCKET monusagy, #,ChRAren have 8 
usis poste, HANOKERCHIEFS, 


Manufacturers 
to the Queen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
REAL CERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 





WARRANTED 








NEVER REQUIRES CRINDING. 
Black Handle ... ... 5/6 A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT. and CO., London, W. 


Manufactured in 3 sizes at 10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir 
you could not give anything more useful and 
appropriate. 

1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium-tipped—therefore never wears out. 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4. Writes continuously for many hours. 

5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and 
inkpots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evap- 
oration. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 

Fivatty—A Pen as nearly perfeet as the 

inventive skill of the day can produce. 


FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable pen. Complete 
Tllustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E ae or 95a, Regent St., W. 


DAINTY DUCHESS, 


the New Fashionable Size NOTEPAPE a 
Supplied in five deliciously delicate tints. 
Stylishly Headed with your Address IN 
GOLD or any Colour. 
100 Sheets & 100 Envelopes 3/-, post free 
Samples of this and other novelties 
sent gratis. 


H. SHARP WALKER & CO., 


Holborn Place, London, W.C. 


el — 


Reduced Facsimile, 


MAY 


MMM 


MS 





























Are effective 


They « will not entangle or break the Hair. 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX Free BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HovENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 
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f[A8ON & HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGAN 
The Best, Most Durable, and Artistic = World Produces, 


ASON & HAMLIN 
M AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Supplied to 

Her Majesty the QUEE 





MAS & HAMLIN 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


sed at 
Westminster Abbey, 
Marlborough House, Exeter Hall, 
St. James's Hall, Theatres Royal, 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, &c. 


me” ae & H AML IN 


Windsor Castle, 


MERICAN ORGAN 

tL, as used by _ Abbé Liszt. 

SL, as used by Mr. Ira D. Sankey. 

‘he CHANCEL ORGAN, 

Specially prepared for Small Churches and Chapels. 
PORTABLE MODELS 

Specially designed as Travellers, Missionaries, &c., 
fi » QUEEN'S MODEL, 

For Chamber Music, Drawing-room use, &c. 


| MASON & HAMLIN 
4 


AMERICAN ORGA 
From Six to Three Hundred Pounds. 
Catalogues free on application, 
MASON & HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Awarded | he Highest Honours at all Exhibitions. 
» Agents for the United Kingdom. 
N ETZLER & CO. (Ltd.), 
a Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
istablished over a Century 
Manufac ”r rs and Importers of Musical Instruments 


all kinds, and Music Publishers. 
MASON & ‘HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS, 
As well as Metzler’s other Specialities, can be procured from the 
chief Music-Sellers and Musical Instrument Dealers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 





] RINSMEAD PIANOS. 
The best test of a piano ix its development by continual use 
Continued and uninterrupted daily use of the Brinsmead Pianos 
has proved that they have no tones thin and wiry from insufficient 
or careless covering of the hammer. 
The touc he of the Brinsmead Pianos is peculiarly sensitive, adapted 
to the most refined and subtle melodies. 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS 
Manufactured by JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS ONLY, 


18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
7 Lists Free a : 
OHN BROADWOOD and SONS. 


PIANOFORTES. 
or on the THREE 
Pianos exchanged. 

New and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W. 


(PHOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 


their only address i 
a7 PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 





For SALE, HIRE, YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


BAKER 8T REE 7. 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 

YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 

Tunings free. No hive charesd if purchased in six months. 


The cheapest house for hiring really good x nos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO." Baker Street, W. 









OETZMANN, of 27, Br ker Street, W. 
PIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.’s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage free. Tunings free. °C heapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


{OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low priced new ones. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages. 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for _-. ~~ riptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free, and sent to any 
THOMAS OE TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


4 + 2» & ‘ 4AM 4 
"ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIAN 108, 
ORGANS, &c,, RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
warranty. hasy approval, carriage free. 

9, and 11 guineas. 
Class 3, 23 guineas. 








Ten years’ terms, 
Cottages, 7, 
Class 0, 14 guineas. 
Clase 1, 17 guineas. 


Class 6, 35 guineas. 
Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. Class 9, 50 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher ay be taken. I[llus- 
trations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and CO. 
(Est. 110 Years), ¥!, Finsbury Pavement, a ‘C. Open till 7; 
Saturdays, 3. 


* meng WALKE R, 


CORNHILI 

“The Cornhill,” Silver 

Chronometer balance, £5 5s, 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in great variety 

Illustrated Catalogne of Watches and Clocks, with prices. sent free. 


OUGHS 





“WATCH and CLOCK 
AKER, 

ian 230, REGENT STREET. 

rystal-face yless Lever Watch, with 

Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
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OWELLS 
ALSAM 
ANISEED 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NICHT 
COUCH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS 


AND ALL 


LUNG TROUBLES. 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


Established 70 Years. 


See Trade Mark on Wrappers. Beware of Imitations. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 
In Bottles, 1/14, 2/3, 446, and 11/. 
Warehouse, |, Albion Place, Blackfriars Rd., London 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 
Lady Frederick Cavendish has taken the field as a lecturer 
against Welsh Disestablishment. She was in favour of 
Irish Disestablishment, and is a Home Ruler, but thinks 
that the case of Wales is in no way analogous to that of 
Ireland. Lady Frederick is to address a meeting at the 
Queen’s Hall on March 1. 


Dr. Knight Bruce, the late Bishop of Mashonaland, 
has accepted the living of Bovey Tracey, Devon, where he 
succeeds the late Canon Courtenay. 


The Rev. J. R. Vernon, Rector of St. Audrie’s, Somerset, 
and author of ‘“‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” a book 
which was warmly praised by Mr. Ruskin, has been 
appointed by the Bishop of Bath and Wells to a prebendal 
stall in Wells Cathedral. 

The large and influential congregation at St. Peter's, 
Vere Street, have received with much pleasure the news of 
the appointment of their vicar, the Rev. W. Page Roberts, 
to a vacant canonry in Canterbury Cathedral. Canon 
Page Roberts draws a very intelle ctual salle including 
many medical men. He is a strong Liberal, but is opposed 
to Disestablishment. Sir George Osborne Morgan, the 
leader of the Welsh party, is an attendant at the 
church. 

Ainger, who is now Master of the Temple, is 
removing from Hampstead, where he has been resident 
for many years. He will be much missed in that suburb, 
where he has been one of the most conspicuous figures. 


Canon 


He has oiuiiaiie interested himself in the Hampstead 
Library, which gan with something over a hundred 
subscribers, and now boasts fourteen hundred. 


Tt will be learned with much regret that the Bishop of 
Rochester has had another serious illness. Happily he is 
better. He faces with wonderful courage t - 
responsibilities of his see, and the work has not 
allowed to lag in any part. 


The initials ‘“‘G. A. 8.” are, perhaps, the peculiar per- 
quisite of Mr. George Augustus Sala. Other people, how- 
ever, sometimes venture to use them. Thus, some time 
ago in the Spectator, Professor George Adam Smith, the 
well-known Old Testament scholar, had an article on 
Palestine signed ‘**G. A. 8S.” It was at once attributed to 
Mr. Sala, although not in the veteran journalist’s most 
characteristic vein. Another ‘‘G. A. 8.” writes in the 
Guardian on the criticism of the Old Testament. He is, I 
believe, Mr. Augustus Simcox, well known as a 
classical scholar and a poet. 


George 


One of the most influential Nonconformist congrega- 
tions in London is St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, 
the minister of which is Dr. Monroe Gibson. Last year 
the subscriptions of the members amounted to the large 
sum of nearly £7000. 

On the books of the Liberator Relief Fund are 2472 
cases, of which fully one-half are Church people. Their 
losses are said to amount to £700,000. So far 472 of 
the most urgent have been satisfactorily dealt 


cases 


with, while small gifts have been made from time to time 
to 1800 others. ere is still, however, much to be done 
before the tragic sufferings occasioned by this calamity can 
be alleviated. 

Canon Moberly has published a calm and interesting 
tract entitled ‘‘ Considerations upon Disestablishment and 
Disendowment.” He insists that no right of private 
property is absolute, although individuals have a divine 
right to be treated equitably in matters of property and all 
else. Corporations om no absolute rights either, and 
interference with their property by the State is only the 
exercise of an inherent visitorial power. Length of tenure 
in itself is not sufficient justification for continuance unless 
there is a continuity into modern times of such ancient 
conditions as justified the original appropriation. Dedica- 
tion to the service of God even may be set aside, provided 
that the action is not wrongly done, for ‘‘ what is not 
sacrilegious in itself may too easily become sacrilegious in 
the doing.” 

The death of the Rev. Samuel Flood Jones, Precentor 
and Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, occurred on 
Feb. 26. The deceased clergyman had done good work in 
the musical arrangement of the services in the Abbey, and 
it is appropriate that his last resting-place should be in 
the cloisters, which were such familiar ground to him. 
He had been Minor Canon since 1859, and Precentor since 
1868. He was for a long while intimately connected 
with Sion College, and had been Vicar of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate. V 




















MARRIAGE. 
On Feb. 4, at the residence of the bride’s uncle, James 
Douglas, New York, William F. Robertson, of Montreal, 
to Edith, youngest child of the late Isaac Mercer, B.A., of 


Darmstadt, Germany 
C4 
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ExQUISITE MODELS, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 
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WHERE TO WINTER 

PJIARRITZ. GRAND HOTEL. 

Lift lately fitted up. Charmingly situated facing the ocean. The 

climate is as mild and delightful as that of Nice and Italy. This 

ndid estab = regrony fin ing the sea and baths, the finest situation 

town, close it and lawn-tent is famed for its great 

. excellent coltan and moderate charges surpassing all 

tels in the ‘district is frequented by the Clite, and is 

the rendezvous of the English colon During the w nter season 

terms are from l0fr. per ds wding to floors occupied. 

All private rooms improvements have been 

introduced in the Grand Hotel, wi th. a view to satisfying al 

comforts which travellers may desire. aloriferes have bee 

up t » he at the entire ho a mt sibus meets tre 
for e Grand Hote ihe rr l he train. 

Mr M NTENAT, Grand Ho te Biarrit z. 
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ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON" ‘VELLUM 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C 
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New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
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X COSMOSINE x 


THE ANTISEPTIC AND PERFUMED SALINE 


FOR THE BATH AND TOILET WATER. 


Refreshing and Invigorating, Delightful to the Skin. 
Softens Hard Water. 
and 2s. 6d..at THE ARMY AND NAVY 





Boxes, Is 


STORES, or throu; h a'l respectable Chemists every- 
1 where. or direct from the | 
COSNOSINE WORKS, Granby Row, Manchester. 


per pair anc 
CAUTION.—Every Saute “7 & N Y Corset is 

Stamped. 
Three Gold Medals. Sold Drapers and Lad 


ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS & WHOOPING COUCH | 


Radically cured by the use of 


ZEMATONE. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, pric e 2/6 per box. 
Sample box sent post free on receipt of four penny 
stamps, to anyone mentioning this Paper. 


O. FANYAU & CO., 
90, Great Russert Srreet, Lonpox, 


es’ Outfitters 
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R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 22. De 


‘NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 
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ST. JACOBS OIL 


OR Rheumatism, Gout, 
Lumbago, Sore Throat, 


Price 1/14 and 2/6. 


CONQUERS PAIN. 


Sciatica, 
Bronchitis, 

Toothache, Headache, Backache, Feetache, 
Pains in the Back, Pains in the Shoulders, Pains in the Limbs, and all 
bodily aches and pains, it acts like magic. 


Neuralgia, Cramp, Pleurisy, 
Soreness, Stiffness, Bruises, 
Pains in the Chest, 


Safe, sure, and never failing. 
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ED.PINAUD’ !XORA SOAP. 


est soap known. 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers, 


| Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 


31, Berners Street (Oxford street), London, W 
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Pores—! 


Do you realize what they are— 
how numerous, how very hungry 
and thirsty? Little mouths of 
the skin—constantly drinking— | 
drinking—eating—eating—every- 
thing within reach. 


Nothing comes nearer the skin 


than your Suavinc Soar — ! 
You apply it with the brush— 
and, as it were, force it into 
those willing little mouths. Is 
your Shaving Soap Pure? 


Are you using the famous— 


|** WILLIAMS’ ’”’ 
| SHAVING SOAPS? | 


| It is well to remember that for a good deal 

| over HALF A CENTURY—these soaps have | 
|| been made by the same firm—in the same 
|| place—and with the same scrupulous regard | 
|for every detail in manufacture. 





Wl) (t is worth something to know—that in 

the thousands of Tons of these Soaps— 

| which have been sent all over the world 

i} —NOT ONE OUNCE of impure fats or other 

| objectionable — dangerous matter — was 
ever contained. 

! 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks—1!/— | 
Williams’ Shaving Tablets—6 d. 


Sold by Chemists—Hairdressers and 
Perfumers, or mailed to any address on 
| receipt of price in stamps, by THE J. B. |i 

WILLIAMS CO., 64 Great Russell Street, ||) 
| London, W. C. | 














HANDS. 


The Skin rendered soft, white, and smooth by the use of 


MARRIS’S ALMOND TABLETS. 


CHAPPE 


and 2s. 6d. per Box. Of all Perfumers 
and Chemists. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.., London, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Ilair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to tts OnicinaL 
CoLocn, 

Being delicately perfumed, {t leaves no unpleasant 


Price 6d., 1s., 


odour, 
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| 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen. 
Shonld be in every honse where a ITAIR RENEWER 


is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d, 


> NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Duve Co., 217, Fuvron SrTreert, and all Druggists 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 
Roughness of the Skin, 
after Shaving, A&c. 
Hygienic, and prew 
pared with Pure 
and Harmless 
Materials, 


PRICE 






















In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NWATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 

To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 

Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


























In Use all over the Globe.| 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
Of Vegetable 


Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 


HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 











PILLS 


possible success. 


I administered to him five 





ETC. 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


*Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
somi¢e Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 
of Central Africa with the greatest 
In fact, the marvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory ; and 
a friend of aune who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 
* medicine man ' had rot diced out ” 


Drugs. 























Are out of the question when tortured and dis- 
figured with Eczema and other itching, burning, 
| and irritating skin and scalp diseases. A Single 
Application of the CUTICURA REME- 
DIES will afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy, permanent, and 
economical cure, when all else fails. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, CuricurA, 2s. 34.3 
Soap, ls.; RESOLVENT, 2s.3¢d. F. NEWBERY. & Sons, 
1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E. Cc. 

«« How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” 72 pages, free. 

















BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


The “‘ Lancet.""—*‘ A convenient and valuable remedy.” 

Dr. Thorowgood.—“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due 
to Emphysema of the lungs wi ti co-existent bronchitis alike appear 
to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—** Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gave me per- 
manent relief.” 

2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


i HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199. Strand, LONDON, 





BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Sample Boxes, 3d. & 4d. 
FROM I/- PER CROSS, OF ALL RFSPCCTABLE STATIONERS. 


St. Paul's Pen Works, Pirmingham 



























A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


intensely with my chest. 
t scores of pounds on dectors. 


good than all the doctors’ medicines put together.” 
GEORGE PRICE, 227, Liverpool Street, Pendleton. 


es 


“A few weeks ago I caught a severe cold, which affected my breath so that I could not 


lie dowon in bed. A relative , 
bottles of medicine from local doctor did me no good.’ 
S. LEV Y, Holloway Head, Birmingham. 


Try it for Consumption. 
Try it for Bronchitis. 
Try it for Asthma. 







Mighty Healer. 

HAVE YOU A COUGH ? 

A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
HAVE YOU A COLD? 


ESTAB. 20 YEARS. 


Try it for a Cough. 
Try it for a Cold. 
Try it for Whooping-Cough. 


“ 7 have been travelling many years, exposed to al! kinds of weather, and have suffered 
My wife also has been a martyr to the same complaint, and we have 
Your Lung Tonic, I am happy to sry, has done us more 


me of your Tonic. One bottle completely cured me, 


IT NEVER FAILS. 


Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1/d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, 


and I1s., by all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Wholeeale « f a!l London and 
Provincial Houses. 


















Several 





















All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. 


| ={3) TO LADIES. 
| > 
| 






Mme. ADELINA PATTI say ‘Have found it 
very good indeed 

For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled 

CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 


if by magic 
Paris: 13, Rue Grange Bateliere. 
2 LONDON: Mertens, 64, Holborn Viaduet, E.C. 


Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


BEST RED & WHITE METAL POLISHING PASTES IN THE WORLD. 


Schutzmarke 





Sole Agents for Great Britain: 


MULLER & CO., /a‘e H. SEECER, 
21, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 








“The Health and Vigour of an individual 
depe: ds upon the quantity and quality of 
the Blood. When the tissues have been at 
work there are thrown into the blood waste 
products, and if these be not eliminated 
but (through any cause), detained in the 
blood they influence nutrition and function 
and finally produce organic disease.’—The 
Humanitarian. In cases of Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, the | 
effects of Clarke’s Blood Mixture are mar- 
vellous. ‘I housands of wonderful cures have 
been effected by it. Clarke’s Blood Mixture 
is sold everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
Beware of worthless imitations or substitutes, 











EE CCC 





TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
| soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
| eurcs wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 
Of all Chemists, is. ijd. per Bottle, 
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Dick's BEM ata 


PATENT DRIVING BELTS 


THE MOST POWERFUL DRIVING BELT IN THE WORLD. 


DI ren PILI I III IIIS 


SPECIAL FEATURES. —— > SUITABLE FOR 
GREAT DURABILITY. < - ayeny EVERY DESCRIPTION 


ENORMOUS DRIVING / ; OF WORK. 


STRENGTE. = Extensively used 
: Xtensively 
REMARKABLE GRIPPING : in all parts of Europe, 
POWER. SS A India, Africa, 


ENTIRE ABSENCE =— Australia, China, 
OF STRETCHING. \ : and Japan. 


Price - Lists, Samples, and Testimonials may 62 obtained of the Patentees 
and Makers, 


R. & J. DICK, CIGARETTES. 


GREENHEAD WORKS, GLASGOW, 
LONDON. © «=—=—=~*S«&MANCHES'TER. ===——sBIRMINGHAM. UNEQUALLED 


58, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. | 10, CORPORATION STREET. | 33, ALBERT STREET. FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. 


Or their Specially Appointed Agents in all parts of the World. 











S. FISHER, 188, oe ae BAG MAKER. 


“THE ROSEBERY.” a pec scha “ EIFF ool 4 SILVER, 





FISHER’S LAST NEW BAG. 10 10s. | 


THE PREMIER BAG. 
— = = Stock now 
Ready. 
Orders 


Executed in 
Rotation. 


\ 


~ 


UW 





Silver and 
Ivory, 
£12 10s. to £50.  & 

FITTINGS REMOVABLE. A GREAT SUCCESS. O'ERTOPS ALL OTHERS. 


FISHER’S BEATRICE BAG. FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. QUR DAUGHTER'S | BAG. 


vi ee ee Silver, £3 3s. Silver, £3 3s. 
Silver, £5 Gim ilver, £5 In Plated, : 


Silver Mounts, 
Ivory Brushes, 


In Plated, 
£6. 


In Silver, 


£7 10s. 


In Silver, 
£7 10s. 


18 in. 
CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


18 in. 
| CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND, BAG MAKER. 
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